Cardinal Newman as a Musician. 


IT is a remark of St. Philip Neri’s latest biographer that, “Our 
Saint was profoundly convinced that there is in music and in 
song a mysterious and a mighty power to stir the heart with 
high and noble emotion, and an especial fitness to raise it 
above sense to the love of heavenly things.”! In like manner 
the Saint’s illustrious son, Cardinal Newman, has spoken of 
“the emotion which some gentle, peaceful strain excites in us,” 
and “how soul and body are rapt and carried away captive 
by the concord of musical sounds where the ear is open to 
their power ;”? how, too, “music is the expression of ideas 
greater and more profound than any in the visible world, ideas 
which centre, indeed, in Him whom Catholicism manifests, 
who is the seat of all beauty, order, and perfection whatever.”* 
Music to him was no “ mere ingenuity or trick of art like some 
game or fashion of the day without meaning.”* For him man 
“sweeps the strings and they thrill with an ecstatic meaning,”® 
“Ts it possible,” he asks, “that that inexhaustible evolution andi 
disposition of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so 
regulated, so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound 
which is gone and perishes? Can it be that those mysterious 
stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after 
we know not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and 


1 Cardinal Capecelatro’s Life of St. Philip Neri. Translated by the Rev, T. A. 
Pope, vol. ii. p. 83. 

2 Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 314, Edit. 1849. 

3 Idea of a University, dis. iv. p. 80, Sixth Edit. 1886, 

4 Oxford University Sermons, p. 346, Edit. 1884. 

5 Jdea, dis. ix. 230. Dr. Chalmers writes to Blanco White: ‘‘ You speak in 
your letter of the relief you have found in music. . . . Iam no musician and want 
a good ear, and yet I am conscious of a power in music which I want words to 
describe. It touches chords, reaches depths in the soul which lie beyond all other 
influences. . . . Nothing in my experience is more mysterious, more inexplicable.” 
(Blanco White’s Life and Correspondence, edited by Thom, 1845, vol. iii. p. 195.) 
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comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself. It is not so; it 
cannot be. No; they have escaped from some higher sphere ; 
they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium 
of created sound; they are echoes from our home; they are 
the voice of angels, or the /agnificat of saints, or the living 
laws of Divine governance, or the Divine attributes, some- 
thing are they beside themselves, which we cannot compass, 
which we cannot utter.”! And with him, as with St. Philip, 
may we not say that music held “a foremost place in his 
thoughts and plans”?? True, out of its place, he will but 
allow that “playing musical instruments is an elegant pastime, 
and a resource to the idle,”* and no “Tamworth Reading 
Room” system could be the panacea for every ill. Neither 
music nor “stuffing birds”* was any conceivable substitute 
for: education properly so called; but as long as an art in 
any .given case did not tend to displace the more serious 
business of life, should it become for such an one an “ Aid to 
reflection,” or, er contra, profitably distract him; in brief, if it 
anywise helped a soul on to her journey’s end, then welcome 
the “good and perfect gift.” 

Thus, of a pupil’s violin playing, September, 1865 : “There are 
more important things, and I had some fear that he might be 
neglecting his proper studies. Now since he has not been, his 
music is all gain.... To my mind music is an important 
part of education, where boys have a turn for it. It is a great 
resource when they are thrown on the world, it is a social 
amusement perfectly innocent, and, what is so great a point, 
employs their thoughts. Drawing does not do this. It is 
often a great point for a boy to escape from himself, and 
music enables him. He cannot be playing difficult passages 
on the violin, and thinking of anything else.” Perhaps he 
was speaking from experience, for he told us in September, 


1 Oxford University Sermons, pp. 346, 347. Writing to her brother about the 
passage on music, partly cited above, beginning: ‘‘ There are seven notes in the 
scale, make them fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise ! 
What science brings so much out of so little! Out of what poor element does some 
great master in it create his new world!” Mrs. J. Mozley says, ‘‘ We are pleased at 
your tribute to music, but what do you mean by fourteen notes? Do you mean the 
twelve semitones, as some suggest? Iam indignant at the idea. I think you knew 
what you were saying. Please tell me when you write.” (Mozley, Corr. ii. p. 411.) 
The Second Edition has ‘thirteen notes,” which is correct, if the octave be included, 
but later editions go back to ‘‘ fourteen.” 

2 Pope, Capecelatro, ii. 82. 
3 Idea, dis. vi. p. 144. 4 Tid, 
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1875: “I began the violin when I was ten years old,” and 
his two brothers used to accompany him in trios, Frank 
playing “the bass.” On going to Oxford he kept up his 
music. Thus in February, 1820: “Our music club at St. 
John’s has been offered, and has accepted, the music-room, 
for our weekly private concerts;” and later: “I went to the 
R’s to play the difficult first violin to Haydn, Mozart, &c. ;”? 
and in June, 1820: “I was asked by a man yesterday to 
go to his rooms for a /tt/e music at seven o’clock. I went. 
An old Don—a very good-natured man but too fond of 
music—played bass, and through his enthusiasm I was kept 
playing quartets on a heavy tenor from seven to twelve. Oh! 
my poor eyes and head and back.”? When the news arrived 
of his success at Oriel he was practising music. “The Provost’s 
butler—to whom it fell by usage to take the news to the 
fortunate candidate—made his way to Mr. Newman’s lodgings 
in Broad Street, and found him playing the violin. This in 
itself disconcerted the messenger, who did not associate such 
an accomplishment with a candidateship for the Oriel Common- 
Room, but his perplexity was increased when on his delivering 
what may be considered to have been his usual form of speech 
on such occasions, that ‘he had, he feared, disagreeable news 
to announce, viz., that Mr. Newman was elected Fellow of Oriel, 
and that his immediate presence was required there,’ the person 
addressed merely answered, ‘ Very well,’ and went on fiddling. 
This led the man to ask whether, perhaps, he had not gone 
to the wrong person, to which Mr. Newman replied that it was 
all right. But, as may be imagined, no sooner had the man 
left than he flung down his instrument and dashed downstairs.”® 
And again, “With a half-malicious intent of frightening them 
(his electors at Oriel), it was told them that Mr. Newman had 
for years belonged to a club of instrumental music, and had 
himself taken part in its public performances, a diversion, 
innocent in itself, but scarcely in keeping, or in sympathy with 
an intellectual Common-Room, or promising a satisfactory 


1 Mozley, Correspondence, i. p. 52. 2 bid. 

3 Mozley, Corr. i. p. 71. On one occasion two Oratory boys (between 1860-70) 
went up to his room to make a complaint, and hearing only ‘‘ fiddling” the other 
side of the door, made bold to enter, but were driven away. ‘‘ Every Englishman’s 
house is his castle,” said the Father, and he ‘‘ went on fiddling.” This term, 
‘*Father,” is what every one in the house called him, and correctly, as being 
Father Superior of the Oratory. It is the name (it need scarcely be added) that he 


liked to be called by. 
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career to a nascent Fellow of Oriel.”! So thought the guzd- 
nuncs. Mr. Newman nevertheless, “went on fiddling.” His 
pupil, F. Rogers (the late Lord Blachford), joined him herein, 
and writes, January, 1834: “Your sermons...and Beethoven 
are most satisfactory. I wish I could hope to join you in the 
last in any moderate time. However, I do expect you will 
take me to Rose Hill to hear some of it again, if it were only 
to remind me of those evenings I used to spend with you 
when at Iffley. Iam afraid you will have enough of my bass 
to satisfy you without Beethoven in the course of next term.” 
N.B.—“ He was to be in Froude’s room over my head,—J.H.N.”? 
Mr. Bowden also played the violoncello, and Newman was 
further supported by one who was a musician, and a deal more 
besides. “Mr. Blanco White,” he writes, November, 1826, “ plays 
the violin, and has an exquisite ear.”* “I have only one sister 
alive now,” he said (sadly) in September, 1875, “and she is old, 
but plays Beethoven very well. She has an old-fashioned, 
energetic style of playing ; but one person, I remember, played 
Beethoven as no one else, Blanco White. I don’t know how he 
learned the violin, but he would seem to have inherited a tradi- 
tion as to the method of playing him.” “ Both were violinists,” 
writes Mr. T. Mozley of Blanco White and Mr. Newman, “but 
with different instruments. Blanco White’s was very small... . 
Poor gentleman! Night after night any one walking in the 
silence of Merton Lane might hear his continual attempts to 
surmount some little difficulty, returning to it again and again 
like Philomel to her vain regrets. With Reinagle ... Newman 
and Blanco White had frequent (trios) at the latter’s lodgings, 
where I was all the audience. . . . Most interesting was it to 
contrast Blanco White’s excited and indeed agitated countenance 
with Newman’s sphinx-like immobility, as the latter drew long 
rich notes with a steady hand.”® The Father was still “bowing” 
forty years later, by which time the alleged “sphinx-like immo- 
bility” had indubitably made way for an ever-varying expression 


1 Mozley, Corr. i. p. 104: Provost Hawkins, at this time a Fellow, and ultimately 
succeeding Copleston, had no love for music, and rather despised such a thing as 
being ‘‘a sign of an effeminate (or frivolous) mind.” He used one or other of 
these terms, or doth. 

2 bid. ii, p. 22. 3 Jbid. i. p. 146. 

* Philomel, however, had not to learn her regrets ; she knew them already. 

5 Reminiscences, i. pp. 247, 248. Second Edition, 1882. Of statements in this 
work the Father once humorously observed: ‘‘ When a thing won’t stand on three 
legs, Tom supplies a fourth.” The Father played the viola a good deal, which is 
larger than the violin; hence Mr. Mozley’s ‘‘ different instruments,” &c. 
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as strains alternated between grave and gay. Producing his 
violin from an old green baize bag,! bending forward, and 
holding his violin against the chest (instead of under the chin 
in the modern fashion) most particular about his instrument 
being in perfect tune, in his execution awkward yet vigorous, 
painstaking rather than brilliant, he used to attend at the 
Oratory School Sunday practices between two and four of 
an afternoon. For many years he had given up the violin, 
but finding some of the school taking to the strings, he took 
it up again by way of encouraging us. And he quietly 
inculcated a lesson in self-effacement, for albeit he had begun 
the violin very long before our time, he invariably took second 
fiddle. He had no high opinion of his own performances. 
Answering the Liverpool anti-Popery spouter’s summons to 
battle, he relied rather on his friends’ estimate of his powers 
than upon his own. “Canon M‘Neill’s well-known talents as a 
finished orator would make such a public controversy an unfair 
trial of strength between them, because he himself was no orator. 
He had in fact no practice in public speaking. Azs friends, 
however, told him that he was no mean performer on the violin, 
and if he agreed to meet Canon M‘Neill, he would only make 
one condition, that the Canon should open the meeting, and 
say all he had to say, after which he (Mr. Newman) would 
conclude with a tune on the violin. The public would then 
be able to judge which was the better man.”* With mere 
fiddling, a fluency void of expression he had little patience, 
and when, at a term “break-up,” a youth’s bow cleverly capered 
about on a violoncello, he uttered no compliment when the 
boy had concluded his flourishes. It was a mere display for 
executive skill, without feeling. In the same mood, when a 
quartet of Schubert was played to him in March, 1878, the 

4 One of the boys was once lent this aged green baize bag, and losing it, 
never heard the end of it. Whenever there was question of lending him anything 
else, the Father would say very quietly: ‘‘I think I lent you a green baize bag.” 
Nor would he allow that it was lost : ‘* You mean mislaid.” 

2 A friend remembers Father Whitty, S.J., bringing to Maryvale Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. M‘Quorn, young converts and subsequently priests (the former still living 
in Jersey). Both played the violin, so an instrumental quartet was essayed (a rare 
event in the community), the executants being the two named, and Fathers Newman 


and Bowles (violoncello). 

3 Father Lockhart, in the Paternoster Review for September, 1890. The dedi- 
cation to Mr. Badeley, too, in Verses on Various Occasions, shows a diffidence as to 
his own poetical gift. In a similar spirit, in May, 1885, apropos of his revised 
Latin plays, he writes: ‘‘I have not that confidence in my own performance to 
think I can compete with a classical Jesuit.” (z.¢., Father Jouvency, S.J.) 
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sole remark he let fall was, “Very harmonious and clever, but 
it does not touch the heart.”! 

In March, 1883, he observed that he missed the minor key 
in Palestrina, and on our adding that, perhaps, Mendelssohn 
had too much of it, he went on, “It cuts me to the heart that 
minor.” And here the slow movement in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Quartet much affected him. 

I cannot of that music rightly say, 
Whether I hear or touch or taste the tones, 
Oh, what a heart-subduing melody !* 

“There is a lady here” (at Tunbridge Wells), he writes 
to his sister, October, 1834, “who plays most beautifully. I 
think I never heard such a touch—why, I cannot make out, 
for she has not long fingers to be brilliant. So you must set 
yourself to rival her. It would be interesting to exvamine the 
causes of expression, which you might easily do. Strength of 
finger is one thing certainly. This lady is not brilliant in the 
common sense—that is, smart and rattling—but every note is 
so full-toned, so perfect, that one requires nothing beyond itself. 
This in Beethoven’s effective passages produces a surprising effect. 
I accompanied her last night and am to do so again to-night.” * 
He wrote in September, 1865, of a certain boy’s progress with 
the violin: “He plays fluently, so to say, by fluency I mean in 
time, in tune, and with execution. This is stage one; stage 
two is eloquence, by which I mean grace, delicacy, and expres- 
sion. To gain this nothing is better than to accompany his 
sisters. A boy who always is first fiddle is in danger of artistic 
faults parallel to those which are implied in the metaphorical 

1 “Bateman : ‘If you attempt more, it’s like taking a musical instrument beyond 
its powers.’ Reding: ‘You but try, Bateman, to make a bass play quadrilles, and 
you will see what is meant by taxing an instrument.’ Bateman: ‘ Well, I have heard 
Lindley play all sorts of quick tunes on his bass, and most wonderful it is.’ Reding : 
© Wonderful is the right word, it is very wonderful. You say, ‘‘ How can he manage 
it? It’s very wonderful for a bass ;” but it is not pleasant in itself. In like manner, 
I have always felt a disgust when Mr. So-and-so comes forward to make his sweet 
flute bleat and bray like a haut-bois ; it’s forcing the poor thing to do what it was 
never made for.’” (Zoss and Gain, p. 284, Sixth Edition, 1874.) 

2 The human side so “deeply pathetic,” in Euripides, led him to tell us that 
he preferred him to Sophocles, for all the latter's ‘‘sweet composure, melodious 
fulness, majesty and grace.” (Zssays, i. 7. Fifth Edit.) As late as January, 1890, 
apropos of a Greek play for the school, he was as keen and eager as ever to us about 
the merits of Euripides, was at a loss to understand the critics invariably preferring 
Sophocles to the other two, and evidently put Euripides and Aéschylus first and 
second respectively. The frequently true and natural feeling displayed by the author 
of the Bacche clearly atoned, in his estimation, for all deficiencies. 

3 The Dream of Gerontius. * Mozley, Corr. ii. 67. 
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sense of the words. When he comes back . . . I shall try to 
make him turn his thoughts to a higher school of music than 
is suitable to a beginner, but I cannot tell whether he is old 
enough to take to it. I recollect how slow I was as a boy to 
like the school of music which afterwards so possessed me that 
I have to come to think Haydn, in spite of his genius, almost 
vulgar.” And just as Blanco White would seem to have 
thoroughly initiated Newman into the mysteries of Beethoven, 
so did Newman lead on his boys (as they would say) “to 
swear by” that master. They might start with Corelli, and go 
on to Romberg, Haydn, and Mozart; their ultimate goal was 
Beethoven, and round would come the Father with ancient 
copies of the quintet version of the celebrated septet, and 
arrangements from the symphonies; nor were the first ten 
quartets, the instrumental trios, the violin sonatas, and the over- 
tures forgotten. The “ Dutchman,”! with his force and depth, 
his tenderness and sweetness, was the Father’s prime favourite. 
“ They tell me,” said he in May, 1876, on occasion of hearing at 
the Latin Play, the scherso and finale of the Second Symphony, 
“that these first two symphonies of Beethoven are not in his 
style; to me they are Beethoven all over. There is no mis- 
taking that scherso.” And again in October, 1877, after a 
rendering of the allegretto of the Eighth Symphony, on our 
observing that it was like the giant at play, he said: “It is 
curious you should say that. I used to call him the gigantic 
nightingale. He is like a great bird singing. My sister 
remembers my using the expression long ago.” And although 
he betrayed a little doubt as to Beethoven’s tone being 
essentially religious, he was unwilling to hear anything said 
against him.2, A Father, once distracted, while singing High 
Mass, with Beethoven’s Mass in C, half-humorously vented his 
wrath later against the sublime Credo. Said he: “I think that’s 
a condemnable Credo.” “Oh, I rather liked it,’ was the Father’s 
rejoinder. “More dramatic than reverent,” had been the remark 


1 **We were at the concert,” Mrs. Newman writes to him at school, ‘and 
fascinated with the Dutchman” (the name he had given to Beethoven to tease his 
music-master because of the vaz to his name), ‘‘and thought of you and your 
musical party frequently.” (Mozley, Corr. i. 19.) 

* The late Canon Mozley said that Chopin was ‘‘ certainly a Manichean ; he did 
not believe in God; he believed in some spirit, not in God;” while ‘‘the moral 
grandeur of Beethoven’s genius was always present to him, as, with less force, was 
also Mendelssohn’s: ‘They believed in God—their music showed it.’” (Letters, 
Pp. 353, Edit. 1885.) 
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made to him in September, 1882, by the then Warden of Keble, 
after the conclusion of the Mount of Olives at the Birmingham 
Festival. He said little or nothing at the time, but his affection 
for Beethoven came out subsequently. “When you come to 
Beethoven,” said he, “I don’t say anything about good taste, but 
he has such wonderful bits here and there.” And in the depart- 
ment of cadenza and variation he deemed him without an equal. 

Distrusting their talent lest it should run away with them, 
and they neglect the rubrics,! he was sensitive over musicians 
of the day setting to work upon liturgy. In a passage where 
he would appear to be depicting Beethoven’s power, after 
alluding to “the marvellous development which musical science 
has undergone in the last century,” he continues: “ Doubtless, 
here, too, the highest genius may be made subservient to 
religion,” but “it is certain that religion must be alive and on 
the defensive, for if its servant sleep a potent enchantment will 
steal over it... . If, then, a great master in this mysterious 
science .. . throws himself on his own gifts, trusts its inspi- 
rations and absorbs himself in those thoughts which, though 
they come to him in the way of nature belong to things above 
nature, it is obvious he will neglect everything else. Rising in 
his strength he will break through the trammels of words; he 
will scatter human voices, even the sweetest, to the winds; 
he will be borne upon nothing less than the fullest flood of 
sounds which art has enabled him to draw from mechanical 
contrivances; he will go forth as a giant, as far as ever his 
instruments can reach, starting from their secret depths fresh 
and fresh elements of beauty and grandeur as he goes, and 
pouring them together into still more marvellous and rapturous 
combinations ; and well indeed, and lawfully, while he keeps 
to that line which is his own; but should he happen to be 
attracted, as he well may, by the sublimity, so congenial to him, 
of the Catholic doctrine and ritual, should he engage in sacred 
themes, should he resolve by means of his art to do honour to 
the Mass, or the Divine Office—(he cannot have a more pious, 
a better purpose, and religion will gracefully accept what he 
gracefully offers; but) is it not certain from the circumstances 

1 Of sorts of liberty taken we have modern examples in Gounod’s Mors et Vita 
Oratorio, where O felix culpa, &c., is planted in the middle of the Dies Jre, and 
(a less objectionable case, the treatment being fortunately devotional) in his Messe 
Solennelle, where Domine, non sum dignus, &c., figures as a solo in the Agnus Dei. 


Berlioz, too, in his Reguzem, introduces before the 7uda mirum the words, Et 
zterum venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. 
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of the case, that he will be carried on rather to use religion 
than to minister to it, unless religion is strong on its own 
ground, and reminds him that if he would do honour to the 
highest of subjects, he must make himself its scholar, must 
humbly follow the thoughts given him, and must aim at the 
glory, not of his own gift, but of the Great Giver.” How 
entirely is this spirit in accord with the Congregation of Rites, 
with the sentiments of every true lover of church-music. He 
was thus very slow to take (if he ever really took) to new- 
comers on the field of sacred music. And holding, as he did, 
that no good work could be adequately adjudged without a 
thorough knowledge of it, he was disinclined to be introduced to 
fresh musical names at all, on the bare chance, that might never 
occur, of what had been a casual acquaintanceship ripening 
into intimate friendship. He had in early days found time 
and opportunity to comprehend certain masters, Corelli,? Handel, 
Haydn, Romberg, Mozart, and Beethoven, but Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wagner (“I cannot recollect all the fellows’ names”) ; 


1 Jdea, dis. iv. 80, 81. In a Bull of 1749, Pope Benedict the Fourteenth lays 
great stress on the words being heard and understood, ‘‘ Curandum est ut verba 
quz cantantur plane perfecteque intelligantur,” and this is best secured in the 
unaccompanied chant. In an interesting article of the Dudlin Review (New 
Series, vol. ii, January—April, 1864), the effect of official pronouncements on the 
questions affecting the plain chant and concerted music is thus succinctly summed 
up: ‘1, That music, properly so called, may be admitted as well as plain chant. 
2. That the music of the church is to possess a certain gravity and to minister to 
devotion. 3. That instrumental music may be allowed, under certain restrictions.” 

2 ‘This last week,” he writes from Rome in April, 1833, ‘‘ we have heard the 
celebrated Miserere, or rather the two Misereres, for there are two compositions by 
Allegri and Boii [it should be Bai, and a third is now added, composed by 
Father Baini] so like each other that the performers themselves can scarcely tell the 
difference between them. One is performed on the Thursday and the other on Good 
Friday. The voices are certainly very surprising ; there is no instrument to support 
them, but they have the art of continuing their notes so long and equally that the 
effect is as if an organ were playing, or rather an organ of violin strings, for the notes 
are clearer, more subtle and piercing, and more impassioned (so to say) than those 
of an organ. The music itself is doubtless very fine, as every one says, but I found 
myself unable to understand all parts of it. Here and there it was extremely fine, 
but it is impossible to understand such a composition on once or twice hearing. 
In its style it is more like Corelli’s music than any other I know (though very 
different too). And this is not wonderful, as Corelli was Master of the Pope’s Chapel, 
and so educated in the school of Allegri, Palestrina, and the rest. These are the 
only services we have been to during the week.” (Mozley, Corr. i. 380.) We do not 
think that Corelli was Papal choir-master. For some years, however, he led the 
orchestra of the Roman Opera, and was a great friend of Cardinal Ottoboni. How 
different the Zenebre music at St. Peter’s can be from the Sixtine’s, is seen by the 
three Misereres at the former being by Basili, Guglielmi, and Zingarelli, all com- 
posers of light opera. 

3 Discussions and Arguments, p. 343, Fourth Edit. 1882. 
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who were these strangers, intruding somewhat late in the evening 
upon a dear old family party? Thus, writing of Mendelsshon’s 
chief sacred work in March, 1871, which he had been reluctantly 
induced to go and hear, and which he never got to hear again: 
“TI was very much disappointed the one time that I heard the 
Elyah, not to meet with a beautiful melody from beginning 
to end. What can be more beautiful than Handel’s, Mozart’s, 
and Beethoven’s melodies?” Now, of course, there is plenty 
of melody in the Ei/ijah, though it may be conceded that 
Mendelsshon’s melodious gift is less copious than that of 
Mozart, but the fact was, Newman never got to know the 
Elijah, doubtless deemed it long (as it is), and felt content to 
feed upon the musical pabulum that he had so long found 
satisfying. And underlying this particular form of the gravamen 
against Mendelssohn, we should say that there existed a species 
of irritation with some of the modern oratorio. Was it not 
very possibly in his eyes a Protestant rejuvenescence of an 
eighteenth century Biblical institution, all quietly founded, 
without acknowledgment, on St. Philip’s own Catholic creation,! 
and nowadays bidding fair to do duty at convenient intervals 
for proper religious worship with large numbers alike of 
church-goers and of people who never go to church? Better 
oratorio here, it may be said, than nothing at all, and that may 
be conceded ; but the Father was a little put out of good-will, 
too, by librettists interlarding Holy Writ with their own “copy.” 
Scripture was good, and Gounod might be good, but both 
together in literary collaboration were—well, not so good. 
While allowing that there was something of interest in the 
history of the latter’s Redemption Oratorio, insomuch as when 
first conceived long ago its composer had entertained thoughts 
of embracing the religious state, he could with difficulty be 
induced to go and hear it (at its first production in Birmingham 
on the last day of August, 1882). Nor could he be got to say 
anything about it by way of a compliment. “As the work of 
aman of genius one does not like to criticize it,” was what he 
said, and he was rather put about by its “March to Calvary,” 


1 We have it, however, on good authority that a Jesuit Father told a Mr. Okely 
that ‘‘one of our Fathers received him (Mendelssohn) into the Church shortly before 
his death.” Our informant thinks the occurrence took place in Switzerland. If so, 
the fact ought to be better known than it is. Moreover, he adds, that the late 
Father W. Maher, S.J., on one occasion, previous to Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion 
being done at Farm Street, addressed the congregation: ‘‘ Perhaps you would like 
to know that the author of the music we are about to hear died a Catholic.” 
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which he likened in private to “the bombardment of Alexandria.” 
At the 1876 Festival, Wagner’s Supper of the Apostles was to 
his ear “sound and fury,” and Brahms’ 7rzumphlied fared no 
better in 1882. We happened to be with him at the Friday 
morning performance, September 1. A certain lady came in 
late, and chattered away behind us like a magpie all through 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony (whose “exuberant inventiveness”! 
excited our wonder). When the din of the 7riumphlied came 
on, her voice was quite drowned, and the Father whispered : 
“Brahms is a match for her.” She subsequently resumed talk, 
pumping him about Ireland and Gounod, but in vain; the 
buckets were drawn up empty.? 

He got to know fairly well Mendelssohn’s canzonet quartet 
and Schumann’s pianoforte quintet Op. 44; but we recall no 
musical works heard by him for the first time in very late life 
making any particular impression on the Father, with one 
notable exception ; Cherubini’s First Requiem in C minor, done 
at the Festival, August 29, 1879. We were to have gone with 
him, but a Father who accompanied him, wrote instead next 
day: “The Father was quite overcome by it, and that is the 
fact. He kept on saying, ‘ Beautiful, wonderful, and such-like 
exclamations. At the Mors stupebit he was shaking his head 
in his solemn way, and muttering, ‘ Beautiful, beautiful’ He 
admired the figure Quam olim very much, but the part which 
struck him most by far, and which he spoke of afterwards as 
we drove home, is the ending of the Aguus Dez—he could not 
get over it—the lovely note C which keeps recurring as the 
‘requiem’ approaches eternity.” When it was done twice in 
its true home, the church, later, on the 2nd and 13th November, 
1886, he said, “It is magnificent music.” “That is a beautiful 
Mass” (adding, with a touch of pathos), “but when you get as 
old as I am, it comes rather too home.” ? 

1 Oxford University Sermons, p. 346. 

2 Though it was nearly 3 p.m. ere this morning concert came to an end, a second 
lady, introduced by a noble lord, then appeared on the scene, and detained him upon 
questions relative to the state of the soul after death, what St. Thomas had said, &c. 
Meanwhile sweepers, uninterested in the discussion, were pursuing their avocation in 
the emptying hall, and stewards were set wondering as to when His Eminence would 
be released. 

3 A diary noting the service on Ali Souls’ day, says: ‘* His Eminence was at the 
throne in his purple robes. I was in the gallery at the end of the nave, and the dim-lit 
sanctuary (with the Cardinal’s zucchetto the only bit of bright colour in the gloom), the 
sublime music, all had a most impressive effect.” On November 13, 1885, he heard 


in the church and for the first time, the Florentine’s Second Requiem in D minor, 
for male voices; and thought it beautiful and devotional, and not lacking in effect 
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For good operatic music Cardinal Newman had, we believe, 
more of a liking than for the more modern oratorio. Rossini, as 
a religious composer, was, we fear, in his bad books, yet when 
the choice had to be made at the 1879 Festival as to what 
performances he would attend, he at first said, “I shall go once, 
and I choose Mosé in Egitto.”1 He was, he continued, fond of 
operatic music, and heard very little of it. “However,” he added 
to two of the Fathers, “there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go 
to all.” Perhaps there was one reason against that course; it 
would be expensive. 

The revised Latin play, and music in conjunction, and all 
played by the boys themselves, were two striking traditions 
(not, we trust, to die out) of the Oratory School in our 
time, and they were institutions introduced by the Father 
there, and rooted in his affections from boyhood’s associations. 
“Music was a family taste and pursuit,” writes the late 
Miss Mozley, “Mr. Newman, the father, encouraged it in his 
children. In those early days they could get up performances 
among themselves, operatic or simply dramatic.”? At Ealing 
School he took the parts of Davus in the Andria, Cyrus in the 
Adelphi, and Pythias in the Eunuchus, as he told us himself; a 
varied répertoire, z.e., the confidential family servant, the young 
man about town, and the maid of all work! We see not only 
plays, and then music, and lastly the two together, but original 
composition also, early engaging his attention. He tells us, “In 
the year 1812 I think I wrote a mock drama of some kind... . 
And at one time I wrote a dramatic piece in which Augustus 


through the absence of sofrani and contralti, which he had not missed. He was 
most struck with the fzano passage in canon beginning with the words Solvet seclum. 
On September 1, 1882, he heard at the Festival the same composer’s Mass in C, and 
characterized as ‘‘ Beautiful” the figure at the end of the Gloria, the part in the 
Offertory where the chorus enters in support of the soprano solo, and the conclusion of 
the Dona. It all came as a relief to him after Brahms. 

1 “‘ Bowden tells me,” wrote the Father in March, 1824, ‘‘ that Sola, his sister’s 
music-master, brought Rossini to dine in Grosvenor Place not long since ; and that 
as far as they could judge (for he does not speak English) he is as unassuming and 
obliging a man as ever breathed. He seemed highly pleased with everything, and 
anxious to make himself agreeable. Labouring, indeed, under a severe cold, he did 
not sing, but accompanied two or three of his own songs in the most brilliant manner. 
. . . As he came in a private, not a professional way, Bowden called on him, and 
found him surrounded, in a low, dark room, by about eight or nine Italians, all talking 
as fast as possible, who, with the assistance of a great screaming macaw, and of 
Madame Rossini in a dirty gown and her hair in curl papers, made such a clamour 
that he was glad to escape as fast as he could.” (Mozley, Corr. i. 83.) 

9 Jbid, i. 19. 
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comes on. Again, I wrote a burlesque opera in 1815, composing 
tunes for the songs.”! 

As to composing, he writes to his mother in March, 1821: 
“TI am glad to be able to inform you that Signor Giovanni 
Enrico Neandrini has finished his first composition. The melody 
is light and airy, and is well supported by the harmony.” We 
may add that the Father, Mr. Walker (afterwards Canon of 
Westminster), and Mr. (now Father) Bowles, played together at 
Littlemore instrumental trios written by the former, and which 
the latter once told us were “most pleasing.” On our showing 
the Father in 1869 an original song to his words “ The Haven,” 
he pointed to the second chord, exclaiming, “ Ah, a diminished 
seventh!” We had no notion at that time what perpetrated 
iniquity that might be, but two years later he wrote: “ Every 
beginner deals in diminished sevenths. At least, I did as a boy. 
I first learnt the chord from the overture to Zauderflite; and 
henceforth it figured with powerful effect in my compositions. 
You must try to make a melody. Without it you cannot compose. 
Perhaps, however, it is that which makes a musical genius.”* 
When an Oratory organist in the early days was shown a hymn 
with tune and accompaniment all composed by the Father 
himself (for insertion in the printed Birmingham Oratory 
Hymn Book), he, unaware of the authorship, at once corrected 
some of the chords. The Father noticed this, and asked him why 
he had made the changes. The organist thereupon adverted to 
some consecutive fifths in the harmony But, urged the Father, 
Beethoven and others made use of them. “Ah,” came the 
answer, “it’s all very well for those great men to do as they 
like, but that don’t make it right for ordinary folk to do as 
they like.” The Father therefore learned that musically he was 
only an ordinary folk, and he would have been the first to laugh 
down the notion that he was anything else. In 1828 he had 
contemplated writing an article on music for the London Review, 
along with one on poetry. The latter, in the event, alone saw 
the day; the former “seems to have remained an idea only.”® 


1 Mozley, Corr. i. 19. 2 Jbid. p. 61. 

3 Verses on Various Occasions, p. 86, Edit. 1888. 

* On receiving a march, written by a pupil in 1873, he wrote in July, ‘‘ It shows 
you are marching in your accomplishments,” &c., and in September of the same year, 
“Thank you for your new edition of St. Magnus. On what occasion did he march? 
I know Bishops were warlike in the middle ages. However, whenever it was, his 
march is very popular here,” &c. 

5 Essays, i. Fifth Edit. 1881; Mozley, Corr. i. 194. 
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He is apologetic in the /dea of an University, when discoursing 
on the subject of music (“ze, if I may speak on subjects 
which seem to lie beyond my own province”), but in very early 
Oratory days at Edgbaston, he essayed some lectures on music 
to some of the community in the practice-room. At Oxford, in 
his time, he said, there were none of the facilities for music 
that now form part of the institutions of the place; there was 
little to encourage individual musical talent. At St.Clement’s we 
only learn, “I had a dispute with my singers in May, which 
ended in their leaving the church, and we now sing en masse,”” 
and in June still, “My singers are quite mute.”? At St. Mary’s, 
Mr. Bennett (killed on his way to Worcester Festival by the 
upsetting of a coach)‘ and after him Mr. Elvey, elder brother 
of Sir George Elvey, now organist at St.George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, were Mr. Newman’s and the University organists. “I 
shall. never forget,” writes a hearer, “the charm it was to hear 
Elvey play the organ for the hymn at Newman’s afternoon 
parochial service at St. Mary’s on a Sunday. The method was 
to play the tune completely through on the organ before the 
voices took it up, and the way he did it was simply perfect.” 
Still the Anglican service, taken as a whole, was scarcely 
then calculated to stir artistic fervour, and this very listener, so 
delighted with Elvey at St. Mary’s one day, went home to his 
parish church the next to hear, if it were Advent, Christmas, or 
Easter, a tradesman preface from the gallery an atrociously 
sung hymn with, “We will now sing to the praise and glory 
of God a danthem!” The Father, in language of appalling 
force, written a year after his conversion, has described the 
service as “a ritual dashed upon the ground, trodden on, 
and broken piecemeal; prayers clipped, pieced, torn, shuffled 
about at pleasure, until the meaning of the composition 
perished, and offices which had been poetry were no longer 
even good prose; antiphons, hymns, benedictions, invocations, 
shovelled away; Scripture lessons turned into chapters ; 
heaviness, feebleness, unwieldiness, where the Catholic rites 
had had the lightness and airiness of a spirit; vest- 
ments chucked off, lights quenched, jewels stolen, the pomp 
and circumstances of worship annihilated ; a dreariness which 
could be felt, and which seemed the token of an incipient 


1 dea, disc. iv. 80. 2 Mozley, Corr. i. 97. 3 Tid. 

4 His father was organist of Chichester Cathedral, and “his elder brother ” (writes 
a friend) ‘‘was my master at Chichester in 1842. He used to speak of his brother’s 
genius, and what a loss he was to music.” 
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Socinianism, forcing itself upon the eye, the ear, the nostrils of 
the worshipper ; a smell of dust and damp, not of incense; a 
sound of ministers preaching Catholic prayers, and parish clerks 
droning out Catholic canticles ; the royal arms for the crucifix ; 
huge ugly boxes of wood, sacred to preachers, frowning on the 
congregation in the place of the mysterious altar; and long 
cathedral aisles unused, railed off, like the tombs (as they were) 
of what had been and was not; and for orthodoxy, a frigid, 
unelastic, inconsistent, dull, helpless dogmatic, which could give 
no just account of itself, yet was intolerant of all teaching 
which contained a doctrine more or a doctrine less, and resented 
every attempt to give it a meaning.” The Catholic Church’s 
ritual he found very different. 

“What are her ordinances and practices,” he asks, “ but the 
regulated expression of keen, or deep, or turbid feeling, and 
thus a ‘cleansing’ as Aristotle would word it, of the sick soul ? 
She is the poet of her children ; full of music to soothe the sad, 
and control the wayward—wonderful in story for the imagina- 
tion of the romantic; rich in symbol and imagery, so that 
gentle and delicate feelings, which will not bear words, may 
in silence intimate their presence, or commune with themselves. 
Her very being is poetry ; every psalm, every petition, every 
collect, every versicle, the cross, the mitre, the thurible, is a 
fulfilment of some dream of childhood, or aspiration of youth. 
Such poets as are born under her shadow, she takes into her 
service, she sets them to write hymns, or to compose chants, or 
to embellish shrines, or to determine ceremonies, or to marshal 
processions ; nay, she can even make schoolmen of them, as 
she made St. Thomas, till logic becomes poetical.” 

And, of course, as the Catholic poet that he now was, he 
duly set about to “write hymns” and “to compose chants.” 
Since 1834, it will be found, his original muse, amid the “en- 
circling gloom,” had been entirely sitent, but once emerging 
into the light of the true faith, it struck the lyre again with 
those most lovely notes of Candlemas— 

The Angel-lights of Christmas-morn, 
Which shot across the sky, 


Away they pass at Candlemas, 
They sparkle and they die.® 


1 Essays, ii. pp- 4435 444- 2 Essays, ii. pp. 442, 443. 

% Verses on Various Occasions, p. 279. Edit. 1888, The tune is adapted by him, 
for the Birmingham Oratory Congregation, from Reinagle’s hymn tunes, brought out 
by subscription at Oxford, and to which he subscribed. 
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In 1849 appeared his original “Pilgrim Queen,” or Regina 
Apostolorum, the sweet music thereto being of his own com- 
posing. In 1850 came two more exquisite hymns in honour of 
the Mother of God, 2.4, the “Month of Mary,” and the “Queen 
of Seasons,” and both headed Rosa Mystica in the hymn-book. 
Both hymns and tunes of two others, of No. 51, “ Regulars 
and St. Philip,” and No. 81, “ Night” (“The red sun is gone,” 
from the Breviary), are also certainly by him; and there 
may be others. And though the tune to No. 81 has been 
irreverently referred to as being “just like an old sailor’s 
song,” this critic in the same breath has extolled its effect, and 
told us how at eve he loved to sing its long note. No. 61, 
“Conversion,” is Father Faber’s hymn, “I was wandering and 
weary” (No. 66 in the London Oratory Hymn Book’), and 
here the original air in both Oratory books is the same, 
and the composition of the Father. Its peculiar merits grow 
upon familiar acquaintance, and a devoted lover of plain 
chant, rather to our surprise, once expressed his affection 
for it. It has been termed “briny,” like No. 81. Its rhythm 
may not be altogether smooth at starting, but its expres- 
siveness is unquestionable.? The study of the application of 
music to words was interesting, as the Father remarked in 
April, 1886. Sometimes the music could not quite fit in with 
the words, and one or other had to give way, and on our 
referring to his music to Father Faber’s hymn above, he said he 
had an idea that the words had been somewhat altered to suit 
his tune.t Altogether we have ever felt that there is an inde- 


1 Oratory Hymn Tunes. Arranged by W. Pitts. London: Novello. 

2 Father Lockhart’s solitary original tune, harmonized by Mr. A. H. Prendergast, 
and set to Father Faber’s Hymn to St. Joseph, ‘‘ There are many saints above,” is 
another example of tender sentiment outweighing any technical defect as to settled 
rhythm. 

3 In 1834, when Keble wrote an Ode on the Duke of Wellington’s installation 
as Chancellor at Oxford, Dr. Crotch was employed to write the music, and the 
Father wrote to his friend: ‘‘I hope Dr. Crotch will do your ode justice.” And on 
difficulties arising with the composer, he wrote again to Keble: ‘‘I like your ode. 
uncommonly. I would not budge one step for Dr. Crotch. His letter is most 
amusing, and your counter-suggestions are amusing too. . . . I would go so far for 
Dr. C. as to offer him your /régate, which certainly does better for music than the 
long ode.” Later on he inquires: ‘‘ How do you and Dr. Crotch get on?” and 
Keble replies: ‘‘ Crotch has swallowed the frigate whole.” (Mozley, Corr. ii. 29.) 

4 The reverse would appear to be the case. At least the refrain, ‘‘O silly souls,” 
&c., is not identical in the Birmingham and London books. Mr. W. Pitts, the 
compiler of the latter, sends us word that ‘‘the melody on/y came into my hands, and 
that it stands in the London book exactly as I received it. I think it was sent by 
one of the Birmingham Fathers, or by Mr. Edward Plater.” This is satisfactory,. 
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scribable brightness, a radiant cheerfulness about the Father’s 
selection of hymns and tunes, with Beethoven, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Pleyell, Crookall, Webbe, Moorat, and others laid 
under contribution, which might have pleased St. Philip. In 
the Saint’s time, we know, “there were sung at the Oratory 
many Laudz, motets, madrigals, and sacred songs in the vulgar 
tongue, and these gave scope for composers to essay a simpler, 
and more popular and stirring style of music.”! Take up then 
the Father’s book, hear the people at the May devotions 
sing such winning songs as the “ Pilgrim Queen” (No. 38, 
Regina Apostolorum), and the “Month of Mary” (No. 32, 
Rosa Mystica), or listen during St. Philip’s Novena, to “St. Philip 
in his School” (No. 49), “in his Mission ” (No. 50), “in 
Himself” (No. 51, “Regulars and St. Philip”), and “in his 
Disciples ” (No. 54, “ Philip and the Poor”), and we conclude 
that, as with the Saint so with the Father, it has been his “aim 
to make sacred music popular ;”? and that the latter without 
any parade whatever, but in the simplest fashion, has succeeded 


in his aim.? 


and points to an improved, at any rate, a smoother version of the refrain by the 
** Padre” himself. It need scarcely be added, that Mr. Pitts’ harmonies are 
excellent. 

1 Pope, Capecelatro, ii. 88. Father Gigli to Tarugi at Naples, about the Roman 
Oratory, 1587: ‘*Our feast passed off most joyously, and with admirable music. ... 
We had three choirs—two in the galleries, besides one in its accustomed place.” (Za. 
ii, 103, 104.) 

2 Td. 99. 

3 The Birmingham Oratory Book, only privately printed for local use (the hymns 
without the tunes are now published by Pickering, our copy having the date 1888), 
came, nevertheless, as a surprise to Messrs. Burns and Westlake, who made merry 
over the occasional simplicity, not to say meagreness of the harmonies. <A quick 
movement from a Beethoven Rasoumousky quartet, is rather awkward, albeit taken 
slow, for No. 74, ‘‘ Death,” and Leporello’s song for Nos. 22 and 23, is possibly not 
over suitable, however intrinsically appropriate, looking to the associations it might 
arouse, not so much, however, among the poor, who cannot afford to patronize opera, 
as among the rich. ‘‘Just look at the harmony,” says one of No. 51, and of the 
famous No. 61, ‘‘there is a strange want of unity, the first part has no second 
harmony.” A noble lord, too, disapproved of No 51, the notes being, said he, all 
over the key-board, but such are the strains of some of the best music in the world, 
and the notice to this anonymous collection is almost an answer to particular 
criticism, as Burns felt at once, z.e.: ‘‘ Neither the following tunes themselves, nor 
the hymns to which they belong, have been brought together on any one principle of 
selection, or to fulfil any ideal of what such composition ought to be. Many of them 
have grown into use insensibly, without any one being directly responsible for them ; 
the rest have been adapted as the most appropriate, under circumstances, to 
complete the set, and to answer the needs of our people.” An examination of the 
book shows forty-one hymns (original or translated) by Father Caswall, Nos. 5, 
8—11, 13, 15-17, 19, 21—28, 33—36, 40, 42, 43, 47, 48, 62, 64, 79, 80, 116, 
118, 121, 134, 143—145, 147, 148, 149; thirty by Father Faber, 1, 3, 4, 12, 
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Like St. Philip, too, “he took the word music in its widest 
sense, and made use of both vocal and instrumental music, and 
of their blended harmony.”? While we believe that he would 
have been the first to admit the beauty of large portions of the 
old chant, its incomparable hymns in the liturgy, the familiar 
accentus dear to every Catholic ear, for the Preface, the Pater 
noster, &c., the modes for Holy Week, the tones for the Psalms of 
the Divine Office, &c., we question whether he could have made 
much of a mass of antiphons that seem to illustrate the sacred 
text, “ All we like sheep have gone astray.” He somewhere 
calls Gregorian an “inchoate science.” Could medieval work, 
largely out of touch with the times, claim for itself a monopoly 
of existence to the exclusion of the modern? So loyal a son 
of Holy Church as Dr. Ward had let fall that a plain chant 
Gloria reminded him of “original sin.” “ And, if sometimes,” 
writes a friend of old Oratory days, “we were so unfortunate 
as to have on some week-day festival of our Lady, only the 
Gregorian Mass, Father D used to say we were ‘ burying 
our Lady, and though he would make no remark, I have 
little doubt the Father thought so too.” Perhaps, then, 
the Father’s love for vocal and instrumental ecclesiastical 
music in combination (especially at Christmas, Easter, and 
Pentecost) was a true instinct recognizing the needs of another 
day, and best labelled for a motto with some verses of the 
149th and 150th Psalms? Thus, acknowledging in January, 
1859, the Gothic to be “the most beautiful of architectural 





14, 29, 30, 37, 44 45, 52, 53, 55, 57, 61, 65, 73, 85, 115, 119, 120, 124, 
125, 127—129, 133, 137, 138, 141; thirteen by Father Newman, 31, 32, 38, 41, 
49, 50, 51, 54, 63, 67, 76, 78, 81; two by Father Stanfield, 123, 126; one by 
Father Bittleston, 39 (the familiar ‘‘ Daily, daily,” from St. Anselm, the second 
part, Nu. 40, by Father Caswall); one by Father Christie, S.J., 122 (‘¢ To Jesus’ 
Heart all burning”); one by Father Vaughan, C.SS.R., 130 (‘God of mercy and 
compassion”); one by Bishop Chadwick, 131 (‘‘ Jesus, my God, behold at length 
the time”); one by Dr. Lingard, 20 (‘‘ Hail, Queen of Heaven”). The remaining 
Nos. 2, 6, 7, 18, 41, 46, 56, 58, 59, 60, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 82, 
84, 86, 117, 129, 135, 136, 139, 140, 142, 146, have not yet been identified by the 
present writer. (See Lyra Catholica, &c.) 

1 Pope, Capecelatro, ii. 82. 

2 “In Gregorian music,” said a writer last year, speaking more positively than 
we are able to do, ‘‘ Newman could see no beauty whatever—none, at any rate, in 
the usual antiphons and ‘tones.’ An exception must be made in favour of those 
familiar chants occurring in the Mass. . . . I recollect his telling me, after we had 
heard one of Cherubini’s Masses admirably performed at a Birmingham Festival, 
that the music, though so beautiful, needed the interspersing of those quaint old 
chants to make it really devotional.” And the modus peregrinus for the Psalm 
In exitu Israel delighted him. 
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styles,” Newman “cannot approve of the intolerance of some 
of its admirers,” and he would “claim the liberty of prefer- 
ring, for the purposes of worship and devotion, a descrip- 
tion of building which, though not so beautiful in outline, is 
more in accordance with the ritual of the present day, which 
is more cheerful in its interior, and which admits more naturally 
of rich materials, of large pictures or mosaics, and of mural 


decorations.! 


‘My quarrel with Gothic and Gregorian when coupled together,” 
says Campbell, in Zoss and Gain, “is that they are two ideas not one. 
Have figured music in Gothic churches, keep your Gregorian for 
Basilicas.” Bateman: “ You seem oblivious that Gregorian chants and 
hymns have always accompanied Gothic aisles, Gothic copes, Gothic 
mitres, and Gothic chalices.” Campbell: ‘Our ancestors did what 
they could, they were great in architecture, small in music. They 
could not use what was not yet invented. They sang Gregorian 
because they had not Palestrina.” Bateman: “ A paradox, a paradox.” 
Campbell: ‘Surely there is a close connection between the rise and 
nature of the Basilica and of Gregorian unison. Both existed before 
Christianity, both are of Pagan origin ; both were afterwards consecrated 
to the service of the Church.” Bateman: “ Pardon me, Gregorians 
were Jewish, not Pagan.” Campbell: “Be it so, for argument sake, 
still, at least, they were not of Christian origin.” Next, both the 
old music and the old architecture were inartificial and limited, 
as methods exhibiting their respective arts. You can’t have a large 
Grecian temple, you can’t have a long Gregorian Gloria.” Bateman: 
“Not a long one, why there’s poor Willis used to complain how 
tedious the old Gregorian compositions were abroad.” Campbell: ‘“ Of 
course you may produce them to any length, but merely by addition, 
not by carrying on the melody. You can put two together, and then 
have one twice as long as either. But I speak of a musical piece, 
which must, of course, be the natural development of certain ideas, 
with one part depending on another. In like manner, you might make 
an Ionic temple twice as long or twice as wide as the Parthenon ; but 
you would lose the beauty of proportion by doing so. This, then, is 


1 Merry England, No. 30, p. 380. Mon Reale, in Sicily, we think, was his 
ideal in the Italian style of architecture. 

2 *¢T think with you that what is called Gregorian is but a sty/e of music: viz., 
before the fixing of the diatonic scale, and the various keys as rising out of it. The 
Pagan and Jewish tunes are wecessarily in this style. And in this sense certainly the 
Gregorian comes from the Pagan avd the Jewish. The names ‘ Lydian,’ ‘ Phrygian,’ 
&e., look like Pagan. One should think, however, some mzs¢ be Jewish. I can’t 
answer your question about the genuineness of the professed specimen of Pagan, as 
in Rousseau’s Dictionary. Will Rousseau answer your question? All true art comes 
from revelation, to speak generally, I do think, but not necessarily through the Jewish 
Dispensation,” &c. (Dec. 1850, J. H. N.) Mozley, Corr. ii. 479. 
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what I meant to say of the primitive architecture and the primitive 
music, that they soon come to their limit ; they soon are exhausted, and 
can do no more. If you attempt more, it’s like taxing a musical instru- 
ment beyond its powers.” . . . Campbell: “This is literally true as 
regards Gregorian music, instruments did not exist in primitive times 
which could execute any other.” . ... Reding: “Modern music did 
not come into existence till after the powers of the violin became 
known. Corelli himself, who wrote not two hundred years ago, hardly 
ventures on the shift. The piano, again, I have heard, has almost 
given birth to Beethoven.” Campbell: “ Modern music, then, could 
not be in ancient times for want of modern instruments, and, in like 
manner, Gothic architecture could not exist until vaulting was brought 
to perfection. Great mechanical inventions have taken place both in 
architecture and in music, since the age of Basilicas and Gregorians ; 
and each science has gained by it.” Reding: “When people who are 
not musicians have accused Handel and Beethoven of not being simple 
I have always said, Is Gothic architecture simple? A Cathedral expresses 
one. idea, but is indefinitely varied and elaborated in its parts; so is a 
symphony or quartet of Beethoven.” Campbell: “ Certainly, Bateman, 
you must tolerate pagan architecture, or you must in consistency 
exclude Pagan or Jewish Gregorians, you must tolerate figured music, 
or reprobate tracery windows.” Bateman: “And which are you for, 
Gothic with Handel, or Roman with Gregorian?” Campbell: “ For 
both in their place. I exceedingly prefer Gothic architecture to classical. 
I think it is the one true child and development of Christianity ; but I 
won’t for that reason discard the Pagan style which has been sanctified 
by eighteen centuries, by the exclusive love of many Christian countries, 
by the sanction of a host of saints. I am for toleration. Give Gothic 
an ascendancy ; be respectful towards classical.” . . . Reding: ‘‘ Much 
as I like modern music, I can’t quite go the length to which your 
doctrine would lead me. I cannot, indeed, help liking Mozart; but 
surely his music is not religious?” Campbell: “I have not been 
speaking in defence of particular composers, figured music may be 
right, yet Mozart or Beethoven inadmissible. In like manner you 
don’t suppose, because I tolerate Roman architecture, that therefore I 
like naked cupids to stand for cherubs, and sprawling women for the 
cardinal virtues. . . . Besides, as you were saying just now, we must 
consult the genius of our country, and the religious associations of our 
people.” Bateman: “Well, I think the perfection of sacred music is 
Gregorian set to harmonies; there you have the glorious old chants, 
and just a little modern richness.” Campbell: “And I think it just 
the worst of all, it is a mixture of two things, each good in itself, and 
incongruous together. It’s a mixture of the first and second courses at 
table. It’s like the architecture of the /agade at Milan, half-Gothic, 
half-Grecian.” Reding: “It’s what is always used, I believe.” 
Campbell: “Oh, yes, we must not go against the age, it would be 
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absurd to do so. I only spoke of what was right and wrong on abstract 
principle ; and to tell the truth, I can’t help liking the mixture myself, 
though I can’t defend it.” 


The foregoing would probably open out, in the eyes, say, of 
Sir John Lambert, the accomplished author of the Vesper 
Psalter? a wide field for further discussion, but so much may be 
fairly gathered, viz., that the Father’s musical views were prac- 
tical ones, even if open, theoretically, to differences of opinion. 
Omnia probate, he seems to say, guod bonum est tenete. He had, 
of course, no sympathy with extravagances. His was a cultured, 
at any rate a refined taste, swz s¢zlzs, and when it was said in 
April, 1886, that Niedermeyer’s B minor Mass was “ elaborate,” 
he observed: “ Well, I like a medium in music, although I may 
be wrong in that.” All was well, we suppose, provided the best 
gifts of Catholic masters in their art were in good faith proffered 
to Almighty God. In the words herein of St. Gregory the 
Great: Mihi placet ut, sive in Romand, sive in Galliarum, sive 
in qudlibet ecclesia, aliquid itnvenisti quod plus omnipotenti Deo 
possit placere, sollicite eligas® All was well, too, if singers and 
players were animated with the Catholic spirit that breathed 


1 Loss and Gain, 281—286. The irrepressible Bateman has Gothic and Gregorian 
on the brain; and in another place goes ‘‘on boldly to declare that, if he had his 
will there should be no architecture in the English churches but Gothic, and no music 
but Gregorian. This gave scope for a very pretty quarrel, Reding said that all these 
adjuncts of worship, whether music or architecture, were national, they were the 
mode in which religious feeling showed itself in particular times and places. He did 
not mean to say that the outward expression of religion in a country might not be 
guided, but it cold not be forced; that it was as preposterous to make people 
worship in one’s own way, as to be merry in one’s own way. . . . ‘ But surely, ... 
you don’t mean to say that there is no natural connection between internal feeling 
and outward expression, so that one form is no better than another?’ ‘ Far from it, 
. . « but let those who confine their music to Gregorians, put up crucifixes in the 
highways. Each is the representative of a particular locality or time.’ ... You 
can’t be more Catholic than Rome I suppose. . . . Yet there’s no Gothic there.’... 
‘Rome has corrupted the pure Apostolic doctrine, can we wonder that it should have 
a corrupt architecture?’ ‘Why, then, go to Rome for Gregorians?’” (/ézd. p. 277.) 

2 Published by Burns in 1849, and the Preface to which is well worthy of 
attention. We note with pleasure his remark, ‘‘ that while pleading for the restora- 
tion of the Ritual Song as the Church system and the music of the people, and as the 
basis of all that is really grand and ecclesiastical, the writer would not wish to be 
understood to object to the superadding of the most elaborate music where it can be 
properly executed, if it does not supersede the Church Song, and is of a character to 
harmonize with it. Doubtless,” he adds, ‘‘as the Church employs all the resources 
of art, as far as in accordance with her own spirit, the most perfect celebration of the 
Divine Office would be where both could be combined. All would then be impressed 
and edified, each person according to his peculiar sense, and God would be worshipped 
with all the magnificence which art can be made to minister.” (p. xiii.) 

3S. Greg. Epist. xxxi. lib. xii. De expos. divers. rerum. 
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in a Haydn and a Mozart, to say nothing of later giants.! 
Under such conditions, and with due observance of the unac- 
companied chant in Advent and Lent, our male choirs of both 
Oratories in our dear, country have probably done a good work, 
and if so, one worthy of St. Philip’s blessing. 

It was in April, 1886, that two of the Fathers, along with 
the writer, played over to the “Padre,” Dykes’ well-known 
setting to “Lead, kindly Light,” which (he said) he had never 
heard before, and he seemed rather surprised at its very quiet, 
hymn-like quality. No piano, he added, could equal the strings, 
nor any organ,” and we gave him the version of the “Lead” by 
Pinsuti, and West, as also Hurrell Froude’s “ Tyre”® and his 
own “ Watchman” and the “Two Worlds,”‘ all with violoncello 
obbligato. In 1889 he had been very ill, and when recovering, 
said to a Father: “ Father Faber wrote the hymn called the 
‘Eternal Years.’> I have always had the greatest affection for 
it—quite a passionate affection for it—in connection with Father 
Faber, and I always used to think that when I came to die, I 
should like to have it sung to me; and I want you to play it 
for me.” Would a harmonium do? “ Yes, a harmonium would 
be just the thing ; perhaps one could be spared me.” 

So, when evening had set in, a harmonium was put in the 
passage between his two rooms, a Father knelt at his side 
reciting each verse, while two others played and sang the 


1 Thus M. Tonnellé, pupil of Father Gratry, of the Oratory: ‘‘ Haydn et Mozart ! 
c’est la foi Catholique, c’est la soumission naive et spontanée, c’est la devotion tendre 
et vive,” which can, of course, be truly said without implying that they are always 
perfection. Yet what part-writing! What instrumentation ! 

2 At the opening, however, of the new organ, Sunday, August 19, 1877, at 
Edgbaston, he preached an eloquent sermon (taken down at the time), in which, while 
the strings were declared to be expressive of humanity’s sweet music, &c., the organ 
and wind instruments, he added, suggested the Creator’s thunders from the clouds on 
Mount Sinai, &c. There was nothing so really ‘‘ magnificent,” he said once (speaking 
of the wind instruments of brass and wood), as a military band. 

3 From the Lyra Afostolica, and a striking little poem, as indeed are all the few 
initialled B. 

4 Verses on Various Occasions, pp. 80, 319; the latter written in 1862, the music 
by a pupil, and according to the Father ‘‘ better than my words.” The lines also 
appear in the Birmingham book as a hymn (No. 67), entitled ‘‘ Sacrifice.” 

5 Beginning : How shalt thou bear the Cross that now 

So dread a weight appears ? 

Keep quietly to God, and think 

Upon the eternal years. 
Father Faber’s Poems, No. 135, pp. 379—381, new edit. 1861. This is not in the 
London Oratory Hymn Book, but under the heading ‘‘ Eternity” six of the quatrains 
(Nos. 1, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16) appear in the Birmingham book as No. 73, and are set toa 
tune from Beethoven’s sixth trio (for flute, viola, and violoncello). 
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“Eternal Years.” “Some people,” he then said, “have liked 
my ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ and it is the voice of one in darkness 
asking for help from our Lord. But this (the ‘Eternal Years’) 
is quite different ; this is one with full light, rejoicing in suffering 
with our Lord, so that mine compares unfavourably with it. 
This is what those who like ‘Lead, kindly Light’ have got to 
come to—they have to learn it.” Then they played and sang 
it over again. And he said at the end, “I thank you with all 
my heart. God bless you. I pray that when you go to Heaven, 
you may hear the angels singing with the genius that God has 
endowed them with. God bless you.” 

To quote once again from Cardinal Capecelatro, and here 
what His Eminence says of the first founder of any Oratorian 
Congregation may more or less apply to the great Oratorian 
whom we have mourned: “The sweet enticement of music is 
quite in harmony with the spirit of St. Philip, and imparts to 
piety an ineffable gladness and gentleness and grace. Take 
away from our Saint his delight in music, and you leave his 
image in our hearts mutilated, despoiled of much of its winning 
beauty.” 


EDWARD BELLASIS. 


2 Pope, Capecelatro, ii. 106. 
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I HAD been doing missionary work a few months last autumn 
along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the Algoma 
and Nipissing districts. The Catholics in that portion of 
western Ontario are mostly new arrivals from the thickly- 
populated counties of the same province, or from the sister 
province of Quebec. But they are few and far between ; which 
fact.means plenty of travel, a rude life, and abundant merit for 
the missionary whose !ot is cast amongst them. Camping out 
under the stars in summer, travelling with dogs and toboggans 
during winter, saying Mass on a plank stretched on two flour- 
barrels—as the writer has frequently done for want of anything 
better—are incidents that excite no astonishment in those parts. 

But perhaps the missionary’s rudest experiences are among 
the navvies and section-men of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Their nomadic life he nearly succeeds in making his own ; he 
follows them along the line on locomotives, freight-cars, colonist 
coaches, trolleys, any way he can; and when he gets them 
together, says Mass for them in one of the old log camps, relics 
of railway construction times. But even this life, strange as it 
is, has its little consolations: when the railway missionary, for 
instance, betakes himself to the forests and lakes on either side 
of the track, and there, in solitude and quiet, tries to forget for a 
few hours the shrieks of the engines and the hissing of steam. 
It was a relaxation of this kind that enabled me, during my 
stay in Sudbury, to make an interesting visit to the Otchipwe 
Indian Reservation in the Algoma district. 

I had reached Naughton, a flag-station on the Sault Ste.- 
Marie branch of the Canadian Pacific. Naughton is in the 
midst of a desolate-looking region, and has no object of interest 
in the neighbourhood to recommend it save the enormous sand- 
pit out of which the railway people draw ballast to repair the 
line. I jumped off the trolley there early one Monday morning, 
but already too late to meet the section-men and other Catholic 
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navvies. I had consequently to remain overnight at Naughton ; 
but so far as I could see, there was positively no place to stay or 
sleep in but the old “construction-shanty ” and the couple of 
freight-cars which had been turned into dwelling-caves for the 
ballast-men. Under the circumstances, it is hardly surprising 
that I turned a wistful eye towards the large white house seated 
on a hill a short distance away. 

To a question of mine, a French-Canadian volunteered the 
reply: “La famille Ross ; mais c’est du bon monde, mon Pére!” 

The latter reflection was hardly necessary. Without knowing 
where they lived, I had already heard of the Ross family, and 
of their proverbial hospitality to the Catholic missionaries. 

I shouldered my “chapel,” and started up the hill. I was 
not long in making the acquaintance of the excellent matron, 
and realizing all that I had heard of her generous welcome had 
not been exaggerated. The head of the family is one of the 
fur-agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who followed the 
fortunes of that powerful organization long before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company sent its surveyors and chain-bearers 
through the White Fish Mountains. He had lived for years 
away in a nook—a veritable Paradise—on the shore of White 
Fish Lake, two miles to the south; but the exigencies of the 
fur-trade, and the desire of enjoying again the society of 
civilized men, made him change his residence a couple of years 
ago to the new white house on Naughton Hill. 

It was the agent’s son, Robert, who suggested the trip 
across the lakes to give me a glimpse of his father’s old post, 
and to “take in” the famous White Fish Reserve before we 
returned. It did not take us long to come to an understanding. 
Robert said he had nothing to do; I had the whole day at my 
disposal ; and, besides, there was that other motive urging me 
to go: I had never laid eyes on an Otchipwe in my life, and 
the forty-eight years of labour of my brother Jesuits in the tribe 
had given me more than an idle curiosity to see the objects of 
such untiring zeal. 

The Otchipwes, or Ojibways, or Chippeways, were once a 
powerful tribe. The northern shores of the great American 
lakes were their haunts; but their influence extended far 
beyond. The savages of Keewatin, Dacotah, Minnesota, Mani- 
toba, and those as far west as the Saskatchewan, were their 
allies both in language and customs. As warriors they have 
left no very marked page in American history. They aided 
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Pontiac in his conspiracy against the British at Fort Detroit, 
in 1763, but that foiled bit of treachery added nothing to the 
glory of the tribe. The once powerful Otchipwe nation has 
dwindled down to fourteen or fifteen thousand souls, perhaps 
less. But friendly Canadian Governments have from time to 
time reserved large tracts of land for their exclusive use on 
Manitoulin Island, in Georgian Bay, and in the neighbourhood 
of the great lakes. 

The Reservation we were about to visit lay on the shore of 
White Fish Lake, only three or four miles off; but to get there 
you had to undergo all the emotions of bark-canoeing, and all 
the inconveniences of a portage. Robert and I started out to 
look for an Indian guide to paddle us across the lakes and 
carry the canoe when we reached the fortage. The first one we 
met was old Cou-croche Chinjawish, as ugly a bit of humanity 
as you would care to meet. He got his nickname from the 
peculiar curve his neck described when he tried to look at you, 
He had an enormous head, and wore a strange kind of spec- 
tacles that added nothing to his looks. Chinjawish was old, 
and rather too stout, I feared, for a frail bark canoe; and, 
though I did not say so, I was half glad he was busy and could 
not come. But he promised to send his son in his place. 

Neeganegeshikweb—that was the son’s name, a chip of the 
old rock—was more or less inclined to undertake the task. He 
looked as if he had just got out of bed to meet us; and the 
trip across the lakes appeared to entail more physical effort 
than he cared to undergo. But a small vail, slipped into his 
hand at the right moment, put him in excellent humour, and 
resolved in advance any objections he might be preparing to 
pop. Robert and I returned to Naughton Post for luncheon, 
and then went down to the shore of the lake, where we found 
the young Otchipwe waiting for us, surrounded by his bark 
canoes. 

When not in use the canoes are always hauled on shore, and 
turned bottom-upward to bask in the sun. They are easily 
handled, made as they are of birch-bark and light framework. 
Robert chose out the best of the lot, and swung it unaided into 
the water. Neeganegeshikweb held one end, Robert held the 
other, and invited me to step in. I remarked when it was too 
late that he had not said, “Jump in!” but in I jumped. The 
frail bark quivered like a feather, and the young Indian began 
to laugh outright. I discreetly asked Robert what the copper- 
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coloured rascal was laughing at. He was tickled at the deplor- 
ably black ignorance I had shown of one of the first principles 
of the art of canoeing. My jump had betrayed me; and in 
fact, I only realized the extent of my crime when I saw the 
cat-like tread of the moccasined Otchipwe. 

Away we sped over Ross Lake. Robert in the bow; 
Neeganegeshikweb in the stern; I sitting a willing victim, 
tailor-fashion, at the bottom of the canoe, warned not to move 
at the peril of my life. But there was little danger ; I was in 
excellent company ; canoe specialists, in fact, were Robert and 
the Indian. But I promised to stay quiet, and asked only one 
permission, namely, to let my tongue wag as we floated along. 
Granted, provided the centre of gravity be not disturbed ! 

I asked all manner of questions about the lakes, and hills, 
and Indians, and the forest. Robert gave me his impressions of 
forest life, and its effects on himself. He had lived the greater 
part of his life in the woods. For years, the only whites he had 
seen were the members of his own family and an occasional 
Hudson’s Bay official visiting the post. His nearest and dearest 
friend during all those years had been his mother, the charming 
and cultured woman whom I had met that morning. He had 
lived so long in the forest, and so secluded, and had become so 
accustomed to the walls of the old post, that he marvelled to 
learn, as he grew older, that there were white people outside the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, or that there were books in the world 
besides those in the Ross family library. The tone of his 
conversation recalled to my mind a story I had heard a few 
months previously of another Hudson’s Bay official who knew of 
only three great organizations in the world, the Catholic Church, 
the Society of Jesus, and the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company. 

We had already reached the other side of Ross Lake. The 
light and rapid strokes of the paddle sent the canoe gliding 
along without jerk or shock. The secret of this steadiness lies 
precisely in the rapid stroke. The Otchipwe never moves his 
body while handling the paddle. But his arms are kept in 
rapid motion; forty-five or fifty strokes a minute being the 
average of a good Indian canoer. This he can keep up for hours 
together, and cover miles of water. 

We glided in beside a tree which had fallen into the water. 
Robert got out gently ; so did Neeganegeshikweb. Wishing to 
show how I had profited by their word and example, I stepped 
out even more gently than they. 
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I had hardly touched land when the Otchipwe snatched the 
dripping canoe out of the water, and threw it on the ground to 
prepare for the fortage across the mountain to White Fish 
Lake. He took the paddles, and passed them through two 
strings which he had attached to the intermediate cross-bars of 
the canoe, leaving space enough between the paddle-blades to 
admit his head. He then raised the canoe gently over his head, 
and lowered it until the blades met his shoulders. In that 
position the whole weight of the canoe rested on his shoulders, 
and he started off almost at a trot up the side of the mountain. 

A portage in those wild countries means simply shouldering 
a canoe and carrying it overland to the next body of water. 
There is nothing more prosaic or simple than the manceuvre ; 
nothing more primitive than the way it is done ; nothing more 
disagreeable and unwelcome than the abrupt transition from the 
peaceful gliding of the bark-canoe over the water to the slow, 
rough walking over stones and through mud ankle-deep. But 
Canadian romancers and painters have embellished the portage 
with their own pleasing fancies. They have given us the Indian, 
or the bushranger, carrying his bark canoe in every conceivable 
attitude—except perhaps the attitudes our boy Neeganege- 
shikweb struck, when he slipped on the soft, blue clay going up 
the mountain-side. The pleasantest part of the portage, judging 
by my first and last experience, was the end of it ; though even 
then Robert and I nearly broke a bone or two going down the 
other side of the steep hill. 

We had not followed the Indian too closely. Robert, an 
ardent sportsman, had brought his gun, and moved on slowly 
and noiselessly, in hopes of meeting some game. Partridges are 
extremely plentiful in that region in autumn; and the sacred 
maple and birch leaves, strewn three inches thick on the ground, 
made it an easy task to recognize the timid, fluttering bird. But 
fortune did not favour the sportsman that day; no partridge was 
visible anywhere. It was probably because Neeganegeshikweb 
cut such a figure with his canoe, bottom upward, on his head, 
that they had all flown off. 

We reached the other end of the fortage long after the 
Indian. We had the mountain to get over; and mountain- 
scaling is not the pleasantest of enterprises when you have no 
Alpine propensities worth talking about. We were both tired, 
and were somewhat taken aback to see the Otchipwe coolly 
seated on a fallen tree, fresh as the morning, looking over the 
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lake and singing an Indian song. All he required were the 
feathers and war-paint to make him a fit subject for an artist. 
Even an amateur photographer might have drawn inspirations 
from the scene ; and I had left my camera in Montreal ! 

We were soon skimming over the second body of water. 
But what a change! The waters of Ross Lake were brown 
and murky, its shores low and marshy, with the exception of 
the elevation over which the Otchipwe carried the canoe. White 
Fish Lake, which we were now crossing, was limpid and green ; 
and the brilliant crystal drops flying into the air at every stroke 
of the paddle, glistened in the sun. This lake is two miles 
wide, and somewhat longer, but it is literally hidden away 
among mountains. The scenery on all its sides was magnificent. 
The Canadian maple, which is never seen in its full beauty till 
autumn, was displaying its thousand tints on the mountain-sides, 
and contrasting with the sombre green pines which raised their 
heads like spires above their fellows. That dreaded enemy of 
American scenery, forest fires, had never touched those moun- 
tains; and Nature’s giant offspring, clutching their sides, was 
free to blossom, and bloom, and fade into the charming autumn 
pictures which lay around us. 

Away to the right, in a pleasant cove,a sharp eye might 
discern what was once a small clearing, but growing wild again 
under a thick growth of brushwood. Robert pointed out the 
ruins of the post in which he had spent eleven years of his life. 
It was there the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company had planted its 
tents and opened its stores to gather in furs from the surrounding 
country. 

Usually the famous Fur Company, which had monopolized 
the fur trade from Labrador to Vancouver, built its posts in the 
other parts of the country, with a view to defensive action when 
need there might be. The outposts had their pallisades of 
upright trunks of trees, twenty or thirty feet high, their trenches 
and bastions, their loopholes for musketry, and their watchful 
sentinels ever ready to give the alarm when danger was near. 

But the quiet cove hidden away on the shores of White Fish 
Lake needed no such precautions. The Indians frequenting 
White Fish Post—chiefly Otchipwes—had long felt the influ- 
ence of the Jesuit missionaries. The days of Pontiac were over ; 
and no hatred or desire of revenge induced them to approach 
the genial agent of the post. They came in large numbers at 
the close of the hunting-season, and received from the Hudson’s 
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Bay stores, blankets, and ammunition and provisions, in return 
for their furs. Trinkets and baubles were often thrown in to 
delight those children of the forests; they then returned to 
their wigwams at the other side of the lake to enjoy in peace 
and plenty the results of their hard-earned runs in the 
wilderness. 

Neeganegeshikweb had been all this time edging us up 
along the shore of the lake, to give us a better view of the ruins 
of the old post. Suddenly we rounded the huge pine-covered 
promontory, and came in full view of the Otchipwe settlement. 
On a flat piece of land, flanked in the rear by a high ridge at 
the extreme end of the lake, lay twenty-five or thirty one-storey 
houses and wigwams in hopeless confusion. No attempt 
evidently at street-laying had ever been made in that aboriginal 
hamlet. But I reserved my judgments until I had made a 
closer inspection. 

“Robert was getting tired, and Neeganegeshikweb, like a true 
Indian, was not killing himself. We floated in slowly beside 
the Indian’s favourite log, and landed. We were preparing to 
start for the village, when suddenly a legion of dogs—yellow, 
white, black, red, ravenous looking curs—came yelping down 
the path, surrounded us, and threatened to devour us even to 
the bone. But Neeganegeshikweb struck one of them a blow 
with his paddle, and the whole legion disappeared howling as 
quickly as they came. 

“Here’s the old chief Mongoininasinguishkin coming to 
meet you!” said Robert. 

I had been busily engaged keeping my eyes on the curs; 
but that name brought me to. I turned in the direction of the 
village, and saw an old man tottering on a stick towards us. 
He was bending forward evidently under the weight of years ; 
and it was only when he got within speaking distance that I 
saw how venerable he was. Realizing how smoothly my short 
career on the Reservation would run if I made a favourable 
impression on the chief, I went forward to meet him, doffed my 
hat, put on my sweetest smile, and made a low bow. He took 
my hand, and said: “Bojou, Nosse, anin eji biméadisiian 
nongom ? ” 

Ordinary civility should have made me answer: “ Bojou, 
Mongoininasiniguishkin ; migwetch, nin mino bimadis.” (Thank 
you ; I am well.) 

But I didn’t for various reasons. So I smiled again, which 
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amounted to the same thing. The old chief smiled back, and 
bade me welcome through Robert my interpreter. 

I had evidently made some sort of impression, and 
fared better than the young artist who had been at the settle- 
ment the previous week. He had crossed over the lakes to 
sketch the village ; but the sight of crayon and paper raised 
the suspicions of Mongoininasiniguishkin, who came down to 
the shore to meet him. The artist had neglected to take an 
interpreter with him, and when asked what his visit meant, he 
could only point to the huts of the hamlet, and then to his 
sketch-book. This confirmed the old chief’s suspicions that he 
had to deal there and then with a Government spy. He called 
Penz Paishegwin, a big, muscular Indian, who seized the artist 
by the shoulders, shook him till his teeth rattled, and then 
invited him with a very significant gesture to betake himself to 
his canoe, and get across the lakes as quickly as possible. This 
the artist prudently did. Half a dozen braves launched their 
canoes, and escorted the hapless son of Apelles as far as the 
portage on the opposite shore of the lake. 

The Otchipwes are suspicious of strangers ; they have this 
peculiarity in common with the other conquered American. 
tribes. Their reserves are their castles, and unless visitors make 
themselves favourably known, their reception is always cool 
if not hostile. But Robert was well known to the Otchipwes ; 
he speaks their language as fluently as they. And, besides, 
my black gown and Jesuit beads dangling at my girdle were 
passports among those dusky children of the Church. 

The old chief led us off in the direction of the schoolhouse. 
I walked close to him, and employed my spare moments in 
observing him. He was a good type of the Otchipwe, sallow 
and flat-faced, cheek bones not too high, nose like ordinary 
mortals, small eyes half-closed, but unlike the other braves 
whom I saw, he wore his hair hanging down over his back and 
shoulders. The only marks of office Mongoininasiniguishkin 
displayed, that I could make out, were a long heavy overcoat 
which had evidently been through the wars, a white ribbon 
around his black silk hat, and a cane with a brass knob on it. 
But I learned that the chief changes colours on solemn occasions. 
He dons beaded leggings and moccasins, a head-dress of feathers, 
and a red coat from one of her Britannic Majesty’s military 
stores. I had Robert to put him questions in order to get at 
his age. The Indian did not know how old he was, but he 
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volunteered to tell us that he was a little boy scampering 
about the Reserve, and he remembers the event, when his father 
returned from the war of 1812. 

The school lay at the other end of the village, and I told 
Robert to say to the chief that we did not care to ask him to 
walk so far; it might fatigue him. Mongoininasiniguishkin 
took the hint and returned to his wigwam hard by. We were 
received at the door of the two-storey wooden building by 
Miss Dubeau, an accomplished young woman who is sacrificing 
her years for the sake of the little savage children. Though of 
French-Canadian descent, she is thoroughly English in every- 
thing but the name. 

Around their devoted teacher stood a dozen or so of boys 
and girls, ranging from ten to thirteen years of age, plainly 
dressed and barefooted, most of them, their jet-black hair 
hanging down carelessly over their brows. When we entered, 
they fell to one side, folded their arms, and, mute as posts, 
began to pierce us with their Indian eyes; they were evidently 
awaiting developments. In answer to a question of mine, I 
learned that they were not remarkable for more than ordinary 
intelligence, but they were all passionately fond of music. The 
teacher, who is an excellent musician, has not neglected this 
talent, and the sweet voices of her pupils gave expression toa 
couple of hymns in Otchipwe and English in a manner that 
would please more difficult ears than mine. 

The White Fish Reserve is visited twice a year by one of 
the Jesuit missionaries from Manitoulin Island. On the occasion 
of my trip, four or five months had elapsed since his last visit. 
That induced the teacher to invite me to return the following 
day to say Mass for the tribe. I hesitated a moment. Accept- 
ing the invitation meant delaying a whole day my return to 
Sudbury, repeating all my canoe experiences on the lakes, 
making the portage over the mountain, besides bringing back 
with me all my altar equipments. For it would be well to 
remember that in that part of the great dominion everything 
is still in a primitive state. With the exception of North Bay, 
where there is a resident priest, and Sudbury, the head-quarters 
of several Jesuit missionaries, there is no church along the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Mattawa to Port 
Arthur, a distance of six hundred and seventy-five miles. At 
several centres—Sturgeon Falls, Verner, Chapleau, and the 
mining districts chiefly—where there are Catholic families 
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gathered together, chapels have been thrown up, or log-houses 
or camps set apart for Divine Service when the missionary visits 
the place. But he is obliged to carry on his back, his chalice, 
vestments, missal, altar-stone—everything required to say Mass. 
This is perhaps one of the rudest tasks of the missionary. For 
notwithstanding the ingenuity some of them display in reducing 
the bulk of their portable altars, they cannot reduce their 
weight. 

The Otchipwe settlement shares in these drawbacks with 
its white neighbours; but I consented to come next day 
and say Mass for the tribe, provided the Indians them- 
selves would look after the transportation of the missionary 
and his altar. Robert and Neeganegeshikweb canoed me 
back to the Hudson’s Bay Post at Naughton, where I stayed 
that night. 

Next day two Otchipwes, Mahsinigisik and Penz Paishegwin, 
called at the post for me. Paishegwin is the Indian who shook 
the artist. He weighs two hundred pounds, big head, thick 
neck, beardless and not unpleasing features. He has a much 
lighter complexion than any of his brethren, a circumstance 
which, I thought, denoted a larger percentage of white blood 
in his veins. But it denotes nothing of the kind ; his papoose, 
whom I saw on my second visit, being as copper-coloured as 
ever old Pontiac was. It would be well, however, to recollect 
that there are few, if any, pure-blooded Indians among those 
eastern American tribes ; the blood of the bush-rangers and the 
white fur-hunters flows too freely in their veins ! 

Mahsinigisik was much older than Paishegwin, and not so 
pretty. He wore long hair and a hideous chin beard. Clothed 
in rags, his long lank form resembled nothing that I can think 
of in this world. He had the reputation among his fellows of 
speaking French, but when I addressed him in that language 
he answered not a word. This is no criterion, however; the 
Otchipwes are naturally very shy. They can hardly be made 
to speak in the presence of strangers in any language but their 
own. But it gratifies their vanity to hear a white man speaking 
their tongue. They laugh and grunt to show their satisfaction, 
and compliment the speaker after their fashion. And well may 
they do so! It may give the reader an idea of the immense 
wealth of the Otchipwe language to know that the Jesuit 
lexicographer, Father Férard, has been twenty-five years 
engaged on an Otchipwe-English dictionary. He has several 
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thousand sheets of closely-written foolscap ready for the printer, 
and is still far from the end of his work.? 

Mahsinigisik’s canoe was waiting for me at the landing- 
place. When he launched it, it set a-taking water at a dangerous 
rate. Things looked serious, and I began to think that the 
Otchipwes would have to go without Mass next morning. But 
Mahsinigisik looked perfectly unconcerned. He hauled his 
canoe back to land, got down on his knees and began 
assiduously to look for the leak. He applied his mouth to 
the birch-bark to find an air-hole; Paishegwin did the same. 
It was a comical spectacle to my untutored eyes to see two 
Indians at their canoe, reminding you of two Ethiopians on 
their knees making small work of a gigantic water-melon. 

But Robert was sharper than the Otchipwes. He pointed 
to a piece of gum hanging off near the stern. Paishegwin 
grugted and started into the woods. Two minutes later he 
returned with a long piece of birch-bark, set it on fire, and 
applied it to the gum. He then pressed his fingers against the 
molten gum and covered the hole. 

Off we started over the same route as yesterday ; this time 
in silence. The two Indians chatted away in tones almost 
inaudible to me; their ears are exquisitely sharp. As we 
coasted along Ross Lake the slightest ruffle of a leaf made 
Mahsinigisik prick up his ears, and lay his hand on his gun 
ready to wing a partridge. I recited my Breviary, and spent 
the rest of my time admiring the lakes and the mountains, 
and wondering how often Allouez and Coquart, and perhaps 
Mesaiger and Aulneau, and the other heroic missionaries of 
the Society of Jesus, had travelled over these self-same lakes and 
mountains during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
those times the fur-traders and lake missionaries on their way 
to and from the French Posts of Montreal and Quebec, always 
took the Ottawa and Nipissing route, the region now traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

As we approached the settlement, the natives who had been 
on the look-out for us, began to gather on the shore. Braves, 
squaws, and papooses were there to welcome us when we landed. 

2 It grieves me to have to tell the reader that since these pages were written, 
Father Férard has been laid in his tomb, One of his remarks before dying was 
that he had to go before he had put the finishing-stroke to his long work. But 
some one suggested conformity to God’s will; and the old Jesuit dying, said: ‘* Let 
the will of God be done!” His dictionary will be completed by other members of 
his Order. 
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The old chief extended his hand and shook mine warmly. I 
made a salaam to his subjects, and treated them to one of my 
smiles of yesterday. It was only afterwards that I learned it 
would have been good Indian form to shake the hands of all 
present. But even had I known the custom, I am still in doubt 
whether I should have undertaken the formidable task. 

I had an excellent opportunity during the two hours before 
nightfall to observe the Otchipwe at home. The little Indian 
girls were amusing themselves after school walking barefooted 
on the topmost rail of the fence which separates the village 
from the potato-field. The old squaws, ugly as idols, were 
standing in groups, chattering like magpies ; several with their 
papooses strapped to their backs. I saw few men and fewer 
boys. The latter were, most of them, off on the annual chase. 
The only ambition of an Otchipwe stripling is to become a 
good hunter, all other desires are subordinate to that. And the 
broken bows and spent arrows strewn about denote the trend 
of his youthful fancies. Birds, and dogs, and stumps, and cows, 
and the solitary horse belonging to the Reserve, are the goals 
of his arrow-heads. But when the days of usefulness are come, 
the stripling breaks his bow and arrows, receives his gun, 
pockets his powder and shot, and takes his place among the 
bread-winners of the Reserve. 

Penz Paishegwin walked around the village with me. I 
even had the unseemly curiosity to peep into his wigwam. 
Madame was standing outside, passive as a Sphinx, a copper- 
coloured papoose laced into its frame cradle and strapped to 
her head. All I could see inside the wigwam were a few 
blankets rolled up on the opposite side, and a kettle boiling 
over a fire in the centre. Penz is one of the few Indians in 
the settlement who sport a wigwam. The other Otchipwes 
have built themselves small log-houses, but Penz never saw 
the necessity of such luxury. He is satisfied with a few poles 
driven into the ground and brought together at the top, like 
rifles during the hours of bivouac, and then covered with birch 
and cedar bark, leaving an outlet at the summit for the smoke. 
A wigwam in whitemen’s eyes is the token of abject misery ; 
and still Penz was by far the stoutest and strongest-looking 
Indian I saw during my two days’ stay on the Reservation. 

At seven o’clock, night had fallen, and the whole Reserve 
was rolled in its blankets and fast asleep. What a strange 
contrast it was to hear the shrill whistle of the midnight mail- 
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train, four miles off, echoing through the mountains and spoiling 
the dreams of that peaceful and happy hamlet. The whites 
are approaching the White Fish Reserve little by little. The 
recent discovery in the neighbourhood of the wonderful Sudbury 
and Vermillion copper and nickel mines, the richest yet known, 
the opening up of farms along the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
make the Otchipwes feel that they are less secluded and less 
at home than ever in those haunts of their childhood. They 
guard their Reserve with a jealous eye; but they know—and 
the thought nettles them—that their beautiful lakes, their 
maple and pine-covered mountains and islands, shall eventually 
fall into the hands of the intruders. 

Miss Dubeau had an altar prepared next morning, and I 
began to unfold my vestments and put everything in readiness 
for Mass. Already half a dozen young Indians, unkempt and 
barefooted, were peeping through the door to see what was 
going on inside. When the teacher had rung the bell—a few 
feet of steel car-rail suspended in the air by a wire—the Indians 
came slowly into the room, Chief Mongoininasiniguishkin at 
their head. Ina few minutes all the men, women, and children 
in the village were on their knees praying in silence, telling 
their beads, or following the movements of the priest putting 
on the sacred vestments. The feast being a semi-double, and 
knowing the effect of brilliant colours on the savages, I waved 
the privilege of a Mass in black, and put on violet and green. 
The little Indians began to edge up to make a closer examina- 
tion ; the teacher had to send them back to their seats. 

During the Adorable Sacrifice, which I offered for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of those poor children of nature, 
a most profound recollectedness was observed. At the moment 
of the Elevation they all knelt down and adored God under 
the sacramental veil, and remained in that humble posture till 
after the Communion. Miss Dubeau’s pupils sang the Kyrie 
eletson, and Penz Paishegwin—the ubiquitous Penz—sang 
something in Otchipwe which seemed a cross between the Dzes 
zre and a Lamentation of Jeremias. 

After Mass, a squaw, Weass, asked Miss Dubeau if I could 
pour water on a child’s head. The teacher interpreted. I 
answered that I could if there was a girl in the neighbourhood 
while I poured the water. The squaw went out and brought 
back a young Indian girl. The Weass family had been off on 
the hunt at the last visit of the missionary, so that the Otchipwe 
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child had grown old enough to take an active part in the 
ceremonies of her own Baptism. It required the united efforts 
of old Papokini and Miss Dubeau, the sponsors, to hold little 
Angela while the saving waters were flowing over her head. 
And the whoop of satisfaction she gave when all was over 
was echoed by those present, not excepting the officiating 
clergyman. 

Receiving the visit of the missionary only twice or thrice 
a year, the Indians try in their own simple way to make up 
for this involuntary abandonment. They assemble in the 
schoolroom every Sunday and pray and sing hymns which 
the Jesuits have translated into their tongue. Penz reads the 
prayers at Mass, the Psalms for Vespers, and anything else his 
devotion may suggest. 

Pen, it may be seen, plays an important part in the affairs 
of the settlement. It is an open secret that he is to be chief 
as soon as the aged Mongoininasiniguiskin, his father-in-law, 
leaves for the happy hunting-grounds. The offices he fills, 
whether in reciting prayers in chapel, or freeing the Reserve 
from unwelcome strangers, or showing the welcome ones the 
sights, or accompanying the missionary on his rounds, all tend 
to give him a certain prestige over his fellow-braves, and point 
to Penz Paishegwin as the coming man. 

The huge wooden cross that stood silhouetted up against 
the sky on the ridge behind the village would be a sure guide, 
I presumed, to the city of the dead, and I started off alone 
after breakfast to visit it. But Penz was watching me, and 
followed to say that the huge cross had been put there for 
devotion’s sake. He pointed to a side-path running in a 
different direction, and kindly accompanied me. Hidden away 
in a thick shrubbery, with a few trees shading them, lie the 
remains—great and small—of generations of the tribe. And 
the strange Otchipwe customs are carried to the tomb. 
Miniature log-houses, sheets of cedar and birch-bark of all 
shapes and fancies, cover the graves of the dead; enclosures 
of wire and wood prevent profanation ; the cross standing at 
the head of every mound shows the departed red man’s faith 
in a future resurrection. When I passed, several wreaths of 
flowers, half-faded away, were still hanging on the crosses or 
lying on the graves; bits of coloured cotton cut into fantastic 
shapes were strewn here and there within the enclosures. I 
pointed these out to Penz and asked him in all seriousness 
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what they meant. But Penz evidently did not understand my 
Otchipwe; he thought I was joking, and only smiled. After 
kneeling and saying a prayer for the dead, we came down the 
hill. 

At half-past ten I was ready to leave the Reserve. I had 
already packed away my altar equipments, and was on my 
way to the canoe, when all the Indians began to assemble on 
the shore, the chief at their head. . Unfortunately, I did not 
know a word of their language, and could not tell the warm- 
hearted Otchipwes how gratified I was at the welcome I had 
received. The next best thing was to let my superabund- 
ance of sentiment slip out through the ends of my fingers; 
so I shook hands with all within shaking distance, got into 
Windjikissinaw’s canoe, and glided quietly over the lakes to 
civilization. 

E. J. DEVINE, S.J. 








The Society of Jesus in England previous to the 
Martyrdom of Blessed Campion, 1540—1581. 


—— 


THE appearance of the concluding volume of the Cartas de San 
Ignacio—the Correspondence of St. Ignatius de Loyola—has 
opened out material of the most interesting character. Among 
other subjects the letters of the Founder of the Society of 
Jesus with reference to England claim our special attention, 
and Father Delplace has employed his skilful pen to write a 
page of English ecclesiastical history which was yet unwritten, 
the relations of the Society with this country before the arrival 
and death of Blessed Edmund Campion. 

St. Ignatius, on the occasion of his third visit to Flanders in 
1530, some years before the foundation of the Society, crossed 
the Channel in order to solicit the charity of the many Spaniards 
at that time resident in London. We learn this fact from the 
biography of the Saint by Father Ribadeneira; he does not, 
however, give us any detailed account of this visit.1 Nor does 
Father Pien (Pinius), in his Commentaries, throw upon it any 
further light.2 Some ten years later, in the early history of the 
Society, two of St. Ignatius’ first companions, Paschal Broét 
and Alphonsus Salmeron, were, in accordance with the request 
of Robert Wauchop, the blind Archbishop of Armagh, sent to 
Ireland as Papal Nuncios. Their mission was to strengthen 
and console the faithful people of that land in the struggle 
with schism which King Henry the Eighth endeavoured to 
force upon the Irish people. The instructions given by the 
holy Founder of the Society to his two disciples are still 
preserved,’ as also the Briefs of Paul the Third to the Nuncios 
and to the Irish Prince O’Neil,* and the letters of recommen- 

1 Vita del B. P. Ignacio de Loyola (Madrid, 1880), lib, 2, cap. I. p. 103. 


2 Acta Sanctorum, 31 julii. 
® Genelli, Leben des heil. Ignatius von Loyola. Innspruck, 1848, p. 444, and 


the Cartas de S. Jgnacio, t. i. p. 434. 

* Father Hogan, /bernia [gnatiana (Dublin, 1880), pp. 2, 3; Father Boero, Vita 
del servo di Dio, P. Broét, chap. 5, and Synopsis auctorum S, Sedis in causa S.J. 
(Florence, Recci, 1887), p. 3. 
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dation by James the Fifth, of Scotland, and by Georges 
d’Armagnac, French Ambassador at Rome.! 

Father Salmeron and Father Broét left Rome in September; 
1541. They travelled by way of France and Scotland, where 
they were entertained by James the Fifth at Sterling Castle. 
They arrived in Ireland during the Lent of 1542. Their 
presence inspired both priests and people with new courage ; 
but, owing to the hatred of the King and his supporters against 
the Church and the Pope, they were in continual danger at the 
hands of the agents of Henry the Eighth. They were thus forced 
to shorten their stay and take refuge in Scotland. Finally, after 
many fresh perils and adventures, they gained the port of Dieppe, 
and returned to Rome after a year’s absence.” 

During the reigns of Henry the Eighth, and his successor 
Edward the Sixth, St. Ignatius was unable to send mission- 
aries to England. However, on the accession of Mary (1553), 
his hopes revived of being able to benefit our country by means 
of the newly-founded Society. The friendship between the 
Saint and the celebrated Cardinal Pole was likely to contribute 
much to this happy result. Nothing has been told us on this 
point by the earlier biographers of St. Ignatius,> but there is 
much in the letters of the holy Founder which proves that 
this friendship was close and of long standing. In a letter 
written immediately after the Cardinal’s appointment as Legate 
to England, St. Ignatius expresses his joy at the goodness of 
God in thus making easy the return of England to the True 
Fold. He goes on to say that his hopes are the greater because 
he was fully aware that the schism was caused not by the 
wickedness of the people, but by that of their rulers. He 
concluded by promising that throughout the Society, even in 
the most distant countries, prayers and Masses should be 
offered up for the speedy conversion of England. 

The Cardinal did not reach England until the November of 
1554, Charles the Fifth being alone responsible for this delay. 
The Emperor was at this time negotiating the marriage of his 


1 Jbernia Ignatiana, pp. 5, 6. 

2 Cartas de S. ]gnacio, vol. i. Letters of Sept. 20, 1541, and June I, 1542; 
Orlandini, Hist. S.7. bk. iii. pp. 44—49, 58—60; /bernia Jynatiana, pp. 1—8. 

3 Inhis History of the Society in England, Father Bartoli shows that he had the 
very documents in hand. The relations of St. Ignatius and the Cardinal are also 
mentioned in the Life of Reginald Pole, by T. Phillips, vol. i. pp. 232—236. 
London, 1767. 

* Cartas de S. Ignacio, iii. 414. 
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son, Philip the Second, with Mary Tudor. As Cardinal Pole 
was not yet in Holy Orders, Charles the Fifth saw in him, by 
reason of his Plantagenet descent, a formidable rival to his 
son, and whose presence in England might ruin his hopes. 
Needless to say, Cardinal Pole, although unfavourable to the 
Spanish alliance, was innocent of any such ambitious designs. 
He thought, and perhaps justly, that Mary’s position would be 
better secured by her marriage with an English prince of the 
blood royal. Meantime, the negotiations between England and 
Spain had drawn to a favourable close, and the marriage of 
Philip and Mary took place in the July of 1554. Cardinal Pole 
was detained during these proceedings, first at Innspruck and 
later at Dillingen. From there he went to Liége and then to 
Brussels, where he occupied himself in arranging a peace 
between France and the Emperor. Finally, at the intimation 
of the Emperor’s Ambassador, he embarked at Calais for 
England.? 

Great was the happiness of St. Ignatius when he learnt that 
these his hopes were at length realized, and that on St. Andrew’s 
day, 1554, the Cardinal had solemnly reconciled the kingdom 
of England to the Holy See. In a letter to Cardinal Pole, 
January, 1555, St. Ignatius refers to this happy event and to 
the joy which it has given to the whole Christian world, and 
particularly to the Society. After some additional details which 
showed the rapid increase and success of his Order, St. Ignatius 
informs the Legate that he had already two British students 
of great promise in the German College, and that if the Cardinal 
would send some fit subjects to him, they should return to 
England well instructed in virtue and learning, and full of 
devotion to the Holy See.? 

Of these two subjects of Queen Mary, the name of one 
only is known to us. This was David Wolfe, of Limerick. He 
had passed seven years in the Roman College, and in 1560 was 
sent to Ireland in order to be the fellow-worker of Richard 
Creagh, Archbishop of Armagh, but like him he was long 
imprisoned for the faith? 

The German College, which has been referred to in the fore- 
going letter, had been founded by St. Ignatius in order to 


1 Epist. Reg. Poli, iv. p. \xxiv.; Ciacconio, Vite RR. PP. et Cardinalium, 
(Edit. 1677), vol. iii. De Card. Reginaldo Polo, p. 630. 

2 Cartas, v. p. 19. 

3 Jbernia Ignatiana, pp. 10—17; and THE MonTH, March, 1890, pp. 352—369. 
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provide missionaries for the heretical countries in the north. 
Students from England, Flanders, and Denmark were to be 
admitted, besides Germans. This the Saint took especial care 
to impress on the Superiors of the Society. Cardinal Pole had 
been one of the most constant protectors and benefactors of the 
new Seminary.” 

St. Ignatius, in a letter to the Cardinal Legate (June, 1555), 
speaks of the joy felt by the new Pope, Paul the Fourth, at the 
reconciliation of England with the Holy See in the midst of 
the general apostasy of northern Europe He concludes his 
letter with news of the various works of the Society. “As 
regards our affairs in Flanders,” the Saint continues, “he should 
be more particularly informed by Master Bernard.” 

Father Bernard Olivier, a Belgian Jesuit, was at this time 
engaged in a struggle against heresy in Flanders. But he was 
so discouraged by the many obstacles placed in his way, and 
cheered by the progress of religion of England, that he hoped 
to transfer his missionary zeal to this country. Cardinal Pole 
would doubtless have gladly welcomed him.* However, the 
news of the approaching abdication of Charles the Fifth caused 
Father Olivier to abandon his journey. There was promise of 
better hopes for religion under his son and successor, Philip the 
Second. Shortly afterwards he learnt that St. Ignatius had 
sent Father Ribadeneira, with a letter of recommendation to 
Bishop Goldwell, to treat with the new monarch about the 
legal recognition of the Society in the Low Countries. Early 
in the next year (1556) Father Ribadeneira had his first 
audience with the King at Antwerp. In the course of this 
interview he offered his congratulations to Philip the Second 
on the happy return of England to Catholic Unity.2 He did 
not, however, solicit the royal favour for the Society in England, 
owing to Philip’s expressed determination not to meddle in 
English affairs of state. Father Ribadeneira had, nevertheless, 
orders to follow the King to England, should the Belgian 
negotiations not be concluded before His Majesty's departure,® 
but Philip the Second did not quit Belgium until the 
following year. Meanwhile, the negotiations, thanks to the 


1 Cartas, iv. p. 4. Blessed Thomas Cottam, as well as one of the Beatz of the 
secular clergy, were students in the German College. 

3 Jbid. p. 37. 3 Jbid, vol. v. p. 244. 

* Polanco, Chronicon S.J. MS. p. 950. 

5 L’Etablissement de la Compagnie de Jésus dans les Pays Bas, &c. pp. 37—45- 

§ Jbid. pp. 45 and 33°, 
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influence of the Duke of Feria, were successfully concluded, and 
the Belgian Province was definitely constituted on the 30th 
of July,! 1556, the eve of the death of St. Ignatius.? 

In the October of 1557, Father Ribadeneira, accompanied by 
Father Salmeron, who came as theologian to Cardinal Caraffa, 
returned again to Brussels. An important negotiation with 
the Count of Feria, especially as regarded the establishment of 
a Jesuit College at Louvain, was broken off by the sudden 
departure of the Count for England.* This was in January, 
1558, the very day after the fall of Calais. The Count of Feria, 
ever a fast friend of the Society, took advantage of this journey 
to interest Cardinal Pole about the introduction of the Society 
into England, but the Cardinal was then in failing health, and 
all the Count’s efforts met with no success. 

Shortly afterwards the Count of Feria was summoned to the 
King at Brussels, and Father Ribadeneira accompanied him on 
his return to England in the November of 1558. He arrived at 
London only a few days previous to the death of Queen Mary, 
which occurred on the 17th of November, 1558. Father 
Ribadeneira, in a hitherto unpublished letter to Lainez, the 
Father General, written some two months later, gives some 
painfully interesting details of the changes of religion brought 
about by the accession of Elizabeth. 


London, January 20, 1559. 
My Very Rev. Father in Christ, 
BS 
Since my arrival in this kingdom I have written five times 
to your Paternity, though some of my letters have been very short, 
because my delicate health prevented me from writing at greater length. 
Already, thanks to our Lord, I am very much better, and though I 
am not quite free from my cough and in my chest, yet I am better. I 
have already written that the Queen died on the 17th of November, 
and the Cardinal Pole fourteen hours after. Then there has happened 
the election and coronation of this other Queen, Elizabeth, who from 
her very childhood has not been nurtured on such pure milk as was her 
sister, so to this time has not given signs of so good a disposition nor 
of such a straightforward heart as regards religion. 
Though so far she has not made a general change, still she has laid 
such principles from which we cannot hope for any but a very sad 


2 Letter of Father Ribadeneira, Ztabléssement, &c. p. 73. 

2 Cardinal Pole wrote from London a letter of condolence to Father Lainez, 
Epist. Reg. Poli, v. p. 120. 

3 Letter of Father Ribadeneira, Arch. S.J. Epistole Petri Ribadeneira, 
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conclusion. For she has ordered the Litany to be said in English, has’ 
given up the invocation of the saints, ordered that Mass should be said 
as in the Royal Chapel, in which neither the Host nor the Chalice is 
elevated, nor was Jt elevated last Sunday fortnight in the High Mass at 
her coronation. 

She has commanded that there should be no sermons, but only the 
Gospel and Epistles of St. Paul, and the Pater and Credo should be 
read, and these in English, without any explanation, and she has 
confined a Bishop in her palace (John White, Bishop of Winchester) 
because in the funeral oration of Queen Mary he exhorted the Bishops 
that like good watch-dogs they should bark at and drive off the wolves 
which were coming in. The heretics are very elated and the Catholics 
very disconsolate, though they are beyond all comparison more 
numerous than the heretics. 

The Count of Feria does all he can that no harm comes to religion, 
or at least, not as much as the devil would will. For this end we need 
greatly the favour of our Lord, and to obtain this the prayers and 
Masses of your Paternity and of the whole Society, to whom I recom- 
mend it as strongly as I can, and I make Father Nadal my proxy. For 
if so many Masses are said in the Society for the conversion of Germany, 
they are wanted here as well in order that this kingdom may not entirely 
perish. 


He ends his letter by expressing a hope that no strong measures 
would be taken by the Holy Father against either Queen or 
people. Religion was in danger, although the majority of the 
nation were still Catholic, but any severe proceedings might 
push things to irremediable extremes. “We must not add oil 
to the flames.” Father Lainez at this time enjoyed the full 
confidence and friendship of Pope Paul the Fourth, and Father 
Ribadeneira hoped his words might be of profit to the Church 
in England. These sad details are fully confirmed by the 
Montwah Envoy, I Schifanoya, whose too brief correspondence 
appears in the recent volume (vii.) of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign, 1890, p. 1, &c. In 1559, Father Ribadeneira, 
acting on the advice of the Count of Feria, determined to return 
to Rome, as there seemed but little hope of his working with 
any profit in England. He wrote to Father Lainez from 
Brussels in the April of the same year. In this letter he 
asserts that, critical as was the state of religion in England, it 
was yet more desperate in Belgium. Thirty years later, when 
Father Ribadeneira wrote his History of the English Schism, a 
great change had taken place. Belgium was preserved to the 
faith by Philip the Second and Farnese, while England under 
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Elizabeth had fallen a prey to heresy and persecution. Father 
Ribadeneira was destined never again to revisit England, and 
his Hestory of the English Schism was the only further proof 
he was able to give of his zeal for the return of the nation to 
the true Church. 

The first English Jesuits were nearly all connected with 
the newly-constituted Province of Belgium. Of these, the 
earliest mentioned in the Annals of the Society was a certain 
Simon, who came from Rome to Louvain in 1560. “If it be 
possible, send him to England,” wrote Father Lainez to Father 
Mercurian, the Provincial! Simon was still at Louvain in 
1565, when he begged the General to admit into the Society 
an English priest, who was a good preacher, and two English 
students from Tournay.2. In 1562, Father Mercurian was 
charged by Pope Pius the Fourth to go to Scotland to aid 
Mary Stuart in her efforts to preserve the faith in her kingdom.® 
Father Nicholas Floris from Gouda (Goudanus) had been at 
first named for this mission, but he had been prevented from 
going by illness. He, however, afterwards recovered in time to 
take Father Mercurian’s place. Father Floris was accompanied 
in his journey by a young Scotch Jesuit, the celebrated Edmund 
Hay, and on his return* brought with him a postulant for the 
Society, William Crichton.® 

In consequence of this mission, several projects were 
suggested for the education of Scotch students ; among others, 
that of a Scotch Seminary at Douai. A certain number of 
young Scotchmen were also sent to Rome for their studies. 
In July, 1564, a letter of Father Lainez to Father Mercurian 
mentions the Englishman, William Good, and an Irish Jesuit, 
Edmund O’Donnell. Edmund had been sent to Rome by 
Father David Wolfe and from that city to Louvain. The 
General in his letter suggests that they should both be sent to 
the aid of Father Wolfe. Another Irishman, Maurice, was sent 
about this time to Father Manara, then Provincial of France, 


1 Registrum lit. in Germaniam, 1559—1561, p. 230, Arch. S.J. 

2 Letter of Father Lainez to Simon, 19th February, 1565, Registr. cit. 

3 Synopsis actorum S. Sedis in causa S.J. pp. 28, 29. 

* A letter from Father Nadal, 20th April, 1567, tells us that Edmund Hay 
reached Paris from Scotland in that year. (De rebus S.J. commentarius Oliv. 
Maneret, p. 83.) 

5 Three letters of Father Floris to Father Lainez. See Stiémmen aus Maria-Laach, 
1880, vol. 19, pp. 84—107, and Narratives of Scottish Catholics, by Father Forbes- 
Leith, p. 63. 
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to be touched for the King’s evil by his most Christian Majesty.! 
He was intended in event of his recovery for the same mission.” 
Father David Wolfe had been sent, as we have seen, some 
five years previously to Ireland with the powers of Papal 
Nuncio. His intimate knowledge of the position of affairs 
would have proved of the greatest service to the new Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, whom Pius the Fourth was sending to the 
persecuted Church of Ireland. The Primate, on his way from 
Rome, stopped a short time at Louvain to make the Spiritual 
Exercises in preparation for the trials and dangers of his 
difficult mission.2 He there met Edmund O’Donnell and 
William Good, the two companions destined for him by 
Father Lainez. The Archbishop was arrested almost imme- 
diately on his landing by orders of the Queen, and conveyed 
to the Tower. His experience proved to him that the time 
was not come for sending Jesuits to Ireland. Father Wolfe, 
who had been captured in Dublin, was kept prisoner‘ until 
1572, although the Pope had more than once interested Philip 
the Second in his behalf and in that of the Archbishop.’ 
Edmund O’Donnell made good his escape, but on returning 
to his native land in 1575, he was martyred at Cork. Father 
William Good returned in safety to Louvain accompanied by 
a postulant, the famous Father Robert Persons. In 1564, an 
English Jesuit, Father Thomas King, was sent to England in 
hopes that it would benefit his health. Although young, he 
was, as Dr. Allen bears witness, well versed in the sacred 
ministry. His mission was of great success, and he made many 
converts of importance. His disguise, for he was well dressed, 
rather shocked his converts at the first. Unhappily his health 
gave way and he died within a year.’ 

The Pope, up to 1565, hoped that something could be done 
to soften Elizabeth, and Father Lainez, in a letter hitherto 
unpublished, speaks with some confidence about it. 


1 Reg. cit. pp. 108—147; Jbernia Jgnatiana, p.15; Reg. cét. p. 108, Letter to 
Father Manare, 

2 See THE MontTH, March, 1890. 

3 Jbernia Ignatiana, p. 13. 

In August, 1565, the General congratulates the Archbishop on his release. 
(Reg. cit. p. 302.) The letter from St. Pius the Fifth to Philip the Second in 
March, 1568, therefore presupposes another arrest. 

5 Hogan, op. cit. 17, Synopsis actorum S. Sedis in causa S.J. p. 51. 

6 Jbid. pp. 16 and 20. 

7 Sacchini, Ast, S.J. ad annum 1554, n. 99. 
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Very Rev. Father in Christ, 
Re. 

Your Reverence’s letter of October 14th has reached us. 
We have nothing later. But the news from England is consoling, and 
we have shown a copy to Cardinal Borromeo (St. Charles), that if he 
wishes he may show it to the Pope, and ask for faculties for that 
Father (King?) to reconcile to the Church those who submit, and he 
has told that authority is given to the one of Ours who is there. 
As to that gentleman, our friend, late Councillor in England (Sir 
William Englefield ?), perhaps you have heard that His Holiness, who 
does not for any temporal advantage, but only for the spiritual good 
and welfare of the kingdom of England, is ready to remove the two 
obstacles to the submission of the Queen, one her being obliged to own 
that she is illegitimate, and so deprived of her crown, the other the 
scruple about the Church property in the hands of the laity. His 
Holiness wishes to put aside these two in whatever way English people 
think best, for he desires their salvation, and it is to be wished that 
this should be known in England. But it is better that they learn it 
from others rather than from Ours, and especially from those who are 
in England. 

Rome, February 19, 1565.1 


The news of the arrest of Archbishop Creagh dispelled all 
these hopes. Pius the Fourth died in the December of 1565, 
and was succeeded by St. Pius the Fifth, The new Pontiff 
exerted all his energy for the suppression of heresy. He sent 
both money and troops to aid Catholic countries in their 
struggles, and did much to help the English Catholics who were 
in exile or imprisoned for the faith. Finally, in 1570, by the 
Bull Regnans in Excelso, he openly excommunicated Elizabeth, 
and declared her incapable of reigning, and forbade any Catholic 
to pay her obedience. In spite of the increased severity of the 
penal laws which followed on the promulgation of this Bull, 
the number of English Jesuits went on constantly increasing, 
and they were to be found in every Province of the Society, 
as well as in their most distant missions. They anxiously 
awaited the day when they could begin the conversion of their 
native land. Many Seminaries were largely frequented by 
other English exiles, especially those of Tournay, Cologne, and 
Douai. In Douai their number became so great that Dr. Allen, 
who was Professor of Theology at the University of that town, 
founded, in 1569, the well-known Seminary reserved solely for 
English students. The future Cardinal devoted his after-life to 


1 Reg, lit, in Germ, Gall, Fl, p. 56, cited by Father Delplace, p, 76, 
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the education of these future priests for the English Mission. 
He had a great veneration for the Society of Jesus, which owes 
him in return a debt of gratitude, for from his Seminary came 
many of the Society’s apostles and martyrs. Of these the 
chiefest is Blessed Edmund Campion, who entered the College 
of Douai in 1570, and only left it to go to Rome to join 
the Society.!. Father Everard Mercurian, an intimate friend of 
Allen, obtained from Pope Gregory the Thirteenth an annual 
grant of twelve hundred crowns for the Seminary, one-third of 
the students being thus supported by the Holy See.2 It may 
be said with justice that Dr. Allen in founding this Seminary 
was the great means of preserving the faith in England, for 
without Douai the English secular clergy must soon have died 
out. Philip the Second was a zealous protector of the new 
College. But before it had been in existence eight years it was 
subjected to persecution. This trial was however destined to 
be the means of extending Dr. Allen’s work, and in some 
measure centralizing it in Rome. Father Robert Persons 
himself relates the circumstances of this persecution.* Queen 
Elizabeth and her Council for some time paid little heed to the 
new College. They, however, grew angry when they saw its 
object was the training of priests for the English Mission. The 
Low Countries were at that time (1577) in alliance with England 
and in revolt against Spain. The suppression of Douai College 
was thus rendered easy, for the students were accused of 
favouring Philip the Second and the Catholics. 

Pope Gregory the Thirteenth had great compassion for the 
young exiles of Douai. Not only did he contribute generously 
towards the new foundation at Rheims, but he determined to 
found another English Seminary in Rome. This design was 
carried out in the following year by converting the old English 
hospital into a Seminary, to which the Pope assigned a yearly 
income. Thus Queen Elizabeth, by the temporary closing of 
Douai, was the indirect cause of the foundation of two other 
Colleges, those of Rheims and Rome. Douay itself was reopened 
after the suppression of the troubles in the Low Countries. 
The English College at Rome may be considered a development 
of the work of St. Ignatius. 

In a letter to Father Mercurian, Cardinal Allen expressed 


1 Douay Diary. 2 Ibid. 
3 Father Edmund Campion’s Autobiography. This interesting Life of the Martyr, 
by his companion and friend, Father Persons, was left incomplete and in MSS. 
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the joy with which he learnt that the spiritual direction of the 
new College had been offered to the Society.1 He then goes on 
to say that he has always tried to bring up his students in 
something of the spirit of the Society, believing their method of 
education to be the best for acquiring secular knowledge, as 
well as productive of a great zeal for souls. He concludes his 
letter by begging Father Mercurian and the Society, whilst 
labouring for the conversion of the heathen, not to forget 
England, which was lost in heresy and schism. He also 
expressed a hope that the Society would charge itself with 
the entire administration of the new Seminary. But Father 
Mercurian hesitated at accepting this responsibility. The Pope, 
however, at the intervention of Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and Richard Shelley, Grand Prior of England, 
ordered him to accept the charge, and thus put an end to all 
hesitation. This decision was hailed with great joy by all the 
English Jesuits, as is shown by the correspondence of Blessed 
Edmund Campion and Father Robert Persons, for it seemed a 
happy augury of their return to England.” 

The Seminary of Douay had already sent over a hundred 
missionaries to England, and the new College was soon to have 
its roll of martyrs. Father Persons, who was sent from Louvain 
to Rome in 1575, was a correspondent of Cardinal Allen. Ina 
letter of March, 1579, he begs Dr. Allen to come to Rome, 
telling him if he were to lay his case before the Father General 
he would certainly obtain some Jesuit Fathers for the English 
Mission, as many were anxious to devote their lives to this 
cause. He himself, he adds, after having many times offered 
himself in vain for the Indian Mission, was convinced that he 
was reserved by Providence for that of England. When, in the 
October of the same year, Dr. Allen arrived in Rome he found 
some fifty students already in the Seminary, and brought others 
with him. He at the same time obtained authority from 
Gregory the Thirteenth to admit into the Seminary any young 
Englishman who might present himself, if a fitting subject, the 
Pope’s generosity supplying the necessary funds. Cardinal 
Allen did not forget Father Persons’ request, and the result of 
his negotiations with the Pope and Father Mercurian was that 
Father Persons and Father Campion were granted to the 
English Mission. Father Campion was at this time at Prague, 

1 Bartoli, op. cit. i, 11. ? Foley, vol. cit. p. viii. 

3 Father Thomas Knox, op. cit. p. 75- 
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preaching against the heresies of Wickliffe and Huss, which for 
two centuries had desolated Bohemia. Father Campion’s native 
country was, however, never absent from his thoughts, and his 
prayers for England’s conversion were unceasing. Nothing 
consoled him so much as the letters he received from Father 
Persons at Rome, announcing the spread of the good work and 
the reception into the Society of many young Englishmen, 
amongst others, John Lane, William Weston, Giles Gallop, 
Henry Garnet, and Thomas Stephens. 

Father Campion’s reputation for sanctity had long ago 
reached Dr. Allen. Allen himself wrote to the future Martyr 
to inform him that his desires were accomplished, and he was 
to be transferred to the English Mission.’ As already stated, 
Father Persons was to be Father Campion’s companion. The 
party also comprised a lay-brother, Ralph Emerson, five students 
from the English College, and several secular priests. Of this 
heroic band, three—Blessed Campion, Ralph Sherwin, and Luke 
Kirby—were destined to receive the martyr’s crown, but one 
and all began their journey with the hope of martyrdom. 
Father Campion, during his stay in England, declared that so 
long as there was a Jesuit left for the English Mission, neither 
prison, tortures, nor death should deter them in their struggle 
with heresy.” 

Father Campion, before leaving Rome, applied to Gregory 
the Thirteenth for information as to the position of English 
Catholics with regard to the Bull of Pope Pius the Fifth. The 
Pope soon after published a Rescript, in which he declared 
the English not bound by the Bull in the actual position 
of affairs, as it had never been put officially into execution.’ 
Although the English Government was well aware of the 
existence of this Rescript, it in no way relaxed its suspicion 
about the loyalty of the English Catholics. The Jesuits were 
special objects of hatred, although, with Campion at their head, 
they publicly proclaimed it to be their duty to obey the Queen 
in all temporal matters. 

Father Persons was the first to cross the Channel, disguised 
as an officer. Father Campion soon followed in the disguise of 
an Irish merchant, Brother Emerson passing as his servant. 
They for a short time fell under suspicion, as some one declared 
Campion to be the brother of Cardinal Allen. However, their 


1 Father Knox, A//en’s Letters, pp. 84, 85. 
* Decem Rationes (Edit. Tyrnau, 1742), p. 28. _ 3 Knox, op. cit. p. xxix, 
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energetic protestations brought them through this dangerous 
pass. Father Campion was destined to brave yet greater 
perils, and it was for the good of souls that he wished for a 
time to preserve his liberty. The prayer of Blessed Campion 
was but for a year of apostolate, and then martyrdom, and this 
hope was exactly fulfilled, but in the course of a single year he 
and his companions had made twenty thousand converts, and 
the sight of his glorious martyrdom was of more profit to the 
Catholics of England than twenty years’ apostolate. 

In the Annual Letters of 1581, after relating the martyrdom 
of Father Campion, and the imprisonment of Father Bosgrave, 
this declaration is made: “In spite of the terror inspired by so 
many torments, we are determined never more to abandon this 
mission. This year two more priests have been sent to encounter 
the same labours and dangers.”! The tribute paid by our Holy 
Father Leo the Thirteenth to Blessed Campion and the English 
Martyrs is to be found in the prayer he has authorized to be 
recited in their honour : “O God, who hast endowed Thy holy 
martyrs Edmund and companions with strength to sustain the 
true faith and the primacy of the Holy See, hear their prayers, 
and have pity on our weakness, that being strong in faith we 
may resist to the end.” 


1 Littere Annue S.J. 1§81, p. 211. 
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Mr. MAZIERE BRADY has written an interesting volume on 
three subjects, all curious and very little known. The first 
is,“The English Palace in Rome;” the second, “The eldest 
natural son of Charles the Second ;” and the third, “ Memoirs 
of Cardinal Erskine, Papal Envoy to the Court of George the 
Third.” Our readers may be glad of a short account of all 
three. . 

1. In the Borgo, half-way between the Castle of St. Angelo 
and the Piazza of St. Peter’s, on the right-hand side of the road, 
is one of the finest as well as one of the oldest of the Roman 
palaces. It was built from the designs of Bramante, at the cost 
of Cardinal Hadrian de Corneto, Protector of England. Henry 
the Seventh had employed him as his Ambassador to the Pope, 
and unhappily made him Prebendary of St. Paul’s, then Bishop 
of Hereford in 1502, and in 1504 translated him to Bath and 
Wells. The revenues of this see he continued to draw, until in 
1518 he was deprived of his cardinalate and bishopric by Leo 
the Tenth, at the urgent instance of Henry the Eighth. Not 
long after his translation to Bath and Wells, Cardinal Hadrian 
made a gift to King Henry the Seventh of the costly palace 
that he had built in the Borgo. 

Few of us look back to those times with pleasure ; and 
certainly one of the disagreeable reminiscences is the appoint- 
ment of foreigners, who never set foot in their Cathedrals, to 
English bishoprics or other benefices. The Tudors thereby did 
religion a serious injury, which of course has since been attri- 
buted to the Popes, whereas it really was little short of bribery 
on the part of the King of England to secure a friend in high 
places. The see of Worcester was filled by three Italians in 
succession, who thus kept the see practically in widowhood for 
thirty-seven years, though certainly it was no great improve- 


1 Anglo-Roman Papers. By W. Maziere Brady. Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 
1890. 
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ment to have Hugh Latimer in their place. Two of these 
Bishops of Worcester, uncle and nephew, John and Silvester de’ 
Gigli, called in some English lists Gigles, appear in Mr. Maziere 
Brady’s pages, and the younger one of the two may have 
occupied the palace in the Borgo. So may Cardinal Bainbridge, 
Archbishop of York, who died in Rome in 1514, and was 
buried in the English Hospital, now the English College ; but 
Wolsey, his successor in the see of York, was never there, 
though it is currently said that he was. 

However, it was for a very short time only that the palace 
could be called English, for in 1519 Henry the Eighth gave it 
as a free and absolute gift to Cardinal Campeggio. The 
Campeggi family sold it in 1607 to a Borghese. They bought 
it back in 1635, and in 1650 parted with it to Cardinal Colonna, 
from whose family it passed by purchase to a hospital for poor 
priests, called Cento Pret. The palace was found too small for 
this purpose, and in 1720 it became the Palazzo Giraud, having 
been bought by the family of that name, French by origin, but 
Roman by domicile. In 1816 the Mosaic Studio belonging to 
St. Peter’s was established there, and four years afterwards 
Prince Torlonia bought the palace, and to his family it now 
belongs. Of the rise of this wealthy family, Mr. Maziere Brady 
gives some interesting particulars. Jean Torlony, a Frenchman, 
of Augerolles, in Puy-de-Dome, accompanied the regiment of 
General Miollis to Rome in 1792, as army contractor. The 
French consul, Basville, rightly anticipating a violent death, 
gave into Torlony’s keeping a large sum of money belonging 
to the French Government. This money, which was afterwards 
repaid with interest, was so well employed by him, that in 1796 
Giovanni Torlonia was a marchese, contributing eighty horse- 
men to the National Guard ; in 1809 he was enrolled amongst 
the Roman patricians; in 1814 he was created by Pius the 
Seventh Prince Civitella-Cesi, and by purchase of property to 
which the titles were attached, he became Duke of Poli and 
Bracciano. He died in 1829, after spending 200,000 crowns on 
the palace in the Borgo, which he and his son have used, not as 
a residence, but solely for entertainments. 

To revert to its earlier history, it is not very pleasant to think 
that a Cardinal, who was ultimately to be sent to England as 
Legate on a matter of such tremendous moment as the divorce, 
touching the King so closely, and involving such consequences 
to the Church, should have been indebted to Henry for the gift 
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of a palace. Worse still, the King had previously promised 
him the reversion of the see of Salisbury, and Campeggio, when 
Cardinal de’ Gigli died, wrote to ask for Worcester till Salisbury 
should fall vacant. He actually held the see of Salisbury for 
ten years, and when he went to England as Legate in 1518, to 
form a league against the Turk, he was splendidly received 
by Henry, who on this occasion gave him the palace, 6,000 
crowns to furnish it, ten superb horses for its stables, and 
besides, forty vessels of gold and silver, worth 6,000 crowns 
more. On his return journey, the King of France offered Cam- 
peggio a pension of 8,000 francs, “which he refused, as he could 
not serve two masters, and wished to remain faithful to Henry.” 

Mr. Maziere Brady may be said to have written the Life of 
Cardinal Campeggio, though he modestly says he leaves it “ for 
an abler hand to accomplish.” His account is full of interesting 
detail, which we unwillingly pass over ; noting, however, before 
we pass on, one little event in the life of Blessed Thomas More, 
which has escaped mention by Roper or Cresacre More, though 
it is to be found in Stowe. It is that when Cardinal Campeggio 
was received in Cheapside by the mayor and aldermen, on his 
solemn entry into London, on Thursday, July 29, 1518, he was 
welcomed by “a brief Latin oration made by Mr. Moore.” 
The future Martyr was then a member of Parliament, though 
not Speaker of the House for four or five years to come; 
perhaps still under-sheriff of London, or more probably Master 
of Requests and King’s Secretary.! 


2. The second paper in Mr. Brady’s volume gives the fullest 
account that has yet been published of the very singular life 
of “the eldest natural son of Charles the Second.” The son, 
in his will, described his mother as “Lady Mary Stuart, of 
the family of the Barons of San Marzo.” This evidently 
means that she was a daughter of James Stuart, second Earl 
of March, fourth Duke of Lennox, who was created Duke 
of Richmond in 1641. We have ventured to correct, from 
Mr. James Doyle’s admirable Offical Baronage, the errors 
communicated to Mr. Brady by Sir Bernard Burke. 

In 1665 King Charles gave this youth a singular document, 
recognizing him as his son, and requiring him to live under 
the name of De la Cloche du Bourg de Jersey, in which island 
he was born. The boy had been brought up in France, as 

1 Father Bridgett’s Life of More, p. 177. 
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a Protestant, and spoke only French. He came to England 
when about eighteen for a short time, and then he was under 
the King’s care. In 1667 the King assigned him £500 “as 
a charge to the realm, if it so please the successor to our Crown 
and our Parliament, which sum he shall not be permitted 
to enjoy save on the terms of his residing in London in the 
religion of his fathers, and observing the English liturgy.” 

The young man had evidently led the King to understand 
that he meant to become a Catholic, and six months later he 
was received into the Church at Hamburg. He carried with 
him an attestation to that effect from Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, who had written to King Charles about him. On 
April 11, 1668, when he had been a Catholic a little more than 
eight months, James de la Cloche entered the Jesuit Novitiate 
of S. Andrea in Rome. 

In the August following, Charles the Second wrote several 
letters to the General of the Society, begging him to send his 
son to visit him in London. He said he wished he were 
ordained priest, though not in Rome, but he might go to the 
King of France or the Duchess of Orleans to be secretly 
ordained. If he should come to London, the Queen or the 
Queen-mother could easily provide a bishop to ordain him. 
His son, while in England, might live with the Jesuits and 
follow their rule, not in London, but in some place not far off, 
and he could afterwards return to Rome, to the Jesuits there. 
To the King, it seemed providential that he should have a 
son a Catholic, whom he preferred, however inexperienced, 
to any other person, as he could secretly administer to him 
the Sacraments of Confession and Communion, which he 
desired to receive as soon as possible. 

To the novice himself the King wrote a letter, differing 
very much from that which accompanied it to Father General 
John Paul Oliva, and this vacillation probably represents very 
exactly the state of the King’s mind. Instead of pressing 
him to be at once ordained, he bids him bear in mind that 
he can be a Catholic without being a religious. Ina few years 
his father intends to recognize him publicly, and he might 
expect as much to be done for him as had been done for 
the Duke of Monmouth. Then follows this astounding sentence, 
which overflows with infatuation. “If liberty of conscience 
and the Catholic religion should be restored in this realm, 
you might have some hopes of the Crown, for we assure you 
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that if God permits us and our most honoured brother, the 
Duke of York, to die without children, the kingdom falls to you, 
and the Parliament cannot legally oppose it, excepting that you 
should be excluded from the succession as being a Catholic.” 
And this of a realm in which the illegitimate son even of 
a King is filius nullius ! 

After making in this what would look like a bid to induce 
his son to abandon the Catholic faith for his brilliant prospects, 
King Charles adds what it would be well if he had oftener 
thought of: “If on mature deliberation, you prefer to serve 
God in the Institute of the Jesuits who have received you, we 
will not oppose the Divine will, which we have already too 
much irritated by our sins.” 

Other letters from Charles to Father General Oliva are 
very urgent for secrecy. The messenger who brought the 
letters was not to appear at Father General’s house, nor even 
to stay more than one day in Rome. Of all the temporal ills 
that could befall His Majesty, the proof of his being a Catholic 
would be the worst, for it would infallibly cause his death. 
So his son is not to go to the King of France or the Duchess 
of Orleans till he has seen his father, nor to write to the 
Queen of Sweden; but he must come to London, and present 
himself to the Queen when at Mass at St. James’s, or when 
visiting the Queen-mother. He is to deliver a sealed letter 
to the Queen as if it were a petition, and in the letter briefly 
to state his name. The Queen has orders to introduce him 
to the King, in a prudent manner, so as not to excite suspicion. 

In another letter to the General, written a few minutes 
after the preceding was sealed, the King adds that the two 
Queens wish for a little delay, and for further precautions 
for secrecy. They had heard that no Jesuit was ever permitted 
to go abroad without a companion of the same Order. The 
King approves of the rule in general, but begs that an exception 
may be made in the case of his son, whom he has charged 
on his filial obedience to travel alone. All his plans would 
be ruined, if a priest or an Italian accompanied his son to 
England. Private instructions have been given at all the chief 
ports to expect a foreign prince, of such and such stature and 
lineaments, and to facilitate his journey. When he enters the 
palace, he will have no one to talk to but the King and the 
Queens, nor will he write letters to any one but to Father 
General. Let him go to Genoa, where the Jesuits have a house, 
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and in Genoa let him seek out an English ship; but no Jesuit 
may visit the ship or speak to the captain. His religious 
dress he must leave in the Jesuit house at Genoa, and he 
can resume it on his return to Rome. On his voyage, and on 
-his arrival in England, he is to call himself Henri di Rohan, 
the name of a Calvinist French prince, who is an intimate 
friend of the King. So anxious is the King in this affair, that 
he takes note of all arrivals, “on colour of zeal for the kingdom 
and on pretext of maintaining the Protestant religion, to which 
we feign to be more than ever attached, although before God, 
who sees the heart, we abhor it as most false and pernicious.” 

He then goes on to say that “so far from preventing his 
son from following his vocation as a Catholic or a Jesuit, he 
and the Queen will press it upon him more urgently than 
any spiritual director whom he could have.” And then, as 
if by way of showing how little he knows his own mind, the 
King, in the very next sentence, says, “No doubt, when time 
and circumstances shall permit our writing to acquaint His 
Holiness of the obedience which we owe to him as Vicar 
of Christ, we hope that he will entertain for us such benevolence 
as not to refuse our son the Cardinal’s hat. If it should 
be inconvenient for him to reside in England as a Cardinal, 
we can send him to reside in Rome, as we intend, with all 
the royal magnificence due to his rank. If he wishes, never- 
theless, to be a simple Jesuit, we shall not force the purple 
on him against his will.” 

It is a somewhat abrupt transition to pass straight to sea- 
sickness, but Charles winds up his letter thus: “We have 
consulted our physician as to the effects of sea-sickness on 
persons of weak constitution, and have been informed that 
sea-sickness never killed any one, but on the contrary, is 
beneficial to some. Our son may manage that the ship in 
which he sails, shall, if he becomes ill, stop at different ports 
on the way. He might, of course, come direct to London, 
but for important reasons we wish him to land at some other 
port, and to travel to London by carriage.” 

The General of the Jesuits sent an unsigned letter to the 
King by the young man, dating it, of course to avoid suspicion 
if it were seen, from Leghorn, October 14, 1668. The stay 
in London of the son whom Charles had been so eager 
to see was exceedingly short, for on the 18th of November 
the King again wrote to the General by him, saying that his 
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son “had earnestly expressed a desire to return to Rome as 
our ambassador to your most Reverend Paternity,” to which 
Charles assented on condition that he should return to London 
immediately after making the King’s requests to Father General ; 
“and also reconducting to us as he passes through France the 
Reverend Father whom he left there.” The young Jesuit 
brought with him a bill from London of £800 at six months’ 
date in favour of Signor Gian Paolo Oliva, for the maintenance 
and travelling expenses of “our most dear and honoured son, a 
Jesuit living under the name of de la Cloche.” 

Thus far the story has been published by Father Boero and 
by Lord Acton from the documents in the Jesuit Archives ; 
but Mr. Maziere Brady continues from the Letters of Vincenzo 
Armanni, published at Macerata in 1674. It is clear from this 
book that the young Stuart was a Jesuit no longer, and his 
alias of de la Cloche disappears. He seem to have gone to 
Naples almost immediately, under the names of de’ Boveri 
Rohan Stuart. There he speedily fell in love with Teresa 
Corona, the daughter of the people with whom he lodged. He 
had not learned much of the ways of the world, for the first 
intimation the young lady had of his intentions was the point- 
blank question, put abruptly one day as she was leaving her 
mother’s room: Mz volete vot per marito ?—* Would you like 
me for your husband?” She blushed and said that if God had 
meant him for her husband, He would have made her his equal 
in rank, “Prince” James took the singular course of giving 
his proposed father-in-law a sum of money to serve as a dowry 
for Teresa. Signor Corona could not deny himself the pleasure 
of showing this money to his friends, and indiscreetly boasted 
of his rich son-in-law. The rumour that there was a wealthy 
Englishman of whom no one knew anything, but who probably 
coined false money, reached the Viceroy, who arrested the 
bridegroom. The papers attesting his parentage being produced, 
James Stuart was lodged in St. Elmo till the Viceroy could 
receive an answer from London, the bride being meanwhile 
taken care of in a convent. 

When the answer came, “ Prince” James left Naples and 
returned to it with fifty thousand crowns, which lasted him for 
the short remainder of his life. His betrothal was in the 
Cathedral of Naples on the 19th of February, 1669, he was 
married in S. Sofia, and there his posthumous child James 
was baptized on the day of his birth, December 10, 1669. 
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The will of this poor young fellow—he was but twenty-two 
—is to the full as curious as his life. He was to be buried 
in S. Francesco di Paola, “above ground, of course.” He left 
four hundred crowns for a monument, and six hundred ducats 
for a weekly Mass for his soul. He then devoutly supplicates 
his Britannic Majesty to assign to his coming child, “the 
ordinary principality either of Wales or Monmouth, usually 
given to the natural sons of the Crown,” to the value of one 
hundred thousand crowns. He asks for eighty thousand crowns 
a year, his mother’s property, as he is her rightful heir. He 
appoints Louis the Fourteenth, King of France, to be his child’s 
guardian. He bequeaths large sums to his wife’s family, to be 
paid “once” by his Britannic Majesty, over and above the one 
hundred and eighty thousand crowns a year. And to secure 
his legacies he assigns the Marquisate of Juvignis, which name 
Mr. Maziere Brady thinks must be a mistake for Aubigny, which 
Louis the Fourteenth had given to the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and her descendants, the Dukes of Richmond. 

Naturally enough, the extravagant pretensions of this poor 
illegitimate “ Prince,” led to similar pretensions in his son, who 
in 1711, when forty-two years of age, went to Rome and gave 
himself out as Prince James Stuart, grandson to King Charles 
the Second. He was imprisoned by order of Pope Clement 
the Eleventh, but liberated and even honourably received by 
the Pope when the facts were known. From Rome he went to 
Vienna, where he was entertained by the Emperor Charles the 
Sixth. He spent several years in Germany, was escorted in state 
from one Court to another, and an account of the honours paid 
him was printed in 1724 at Cologne. He then spent about ten 
years at Venice, where he was recognized by the Republic, and 
in 1734 he removed to Genoa. Here he fell into poverty, and in 
1741, the last we hear of him is that he wrote to the Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda asking for help, and signing his letter in 
a straggling feeble handwriting, “ Principe Giacomo Stuardo.” 


Mr. Maziere Brady gives us, as his third paper, the Life of 
Cardinal Erskine, not less interesting than the preceding, and 
certainly even less known. We defer our notice of it to our 
next number. 
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DURING the course of last year, there was issued by the Foreign 
Office a Report, which has not perhaps received as much 
attention as it deserved. Apart from the interest which attaches 
to the subject-matter, its publication was most opportune ; and, 
what is much better still, it was manifestly prepared with the 
desiré of making it as trustworthy and as complete as possible. 
Most readers will have heard something of the Gothenburg 
licensing system. It is, in the judgment of many competent 
witnesses, the most satisfactory and the most rational of the 
many which prevail, or which have been hitherto tried in the 
various countries of Europe. Nor is this the only lesson we 
may learn from our northern neighbour. Norway and Sweden 
—for we may here speak of the sister kingdoms as one—are 
becoming, year by year, a favourite resort for the traveller and 
holiday-maker, who, on their return, have much to tell us of 
a beautiful country and an interesting people. There are cities 
among the most beautiful in Europe, like Stockholm; and 
others whose inhabitants are as highly, or at least as universally 
educated as any in the world, like Gothenburg itself. In a 
leading English review? a writer has recently informed us of an 
admirable institution which would have effected much good 
among ourselves during these past years of agitation, and which 
is likely to be widely imitated in the immediate future ; while 
in his remarkable book* Mr. Gustafson has much to say in 
favour of their excellent primary schools, with their children’s 
savings banks, workshop departments, and general tendency to 
promote thrift, economy, and temperance. Excellent lessons, 


1 Report of the Working of the Gothenburg Licensing System since 1876, Foreign 
Office, 1890. Local Option in Norway. By Thomas M. Wilson, Esq. 

2 The Speaker, ‘‘ Boards of Arbitration in Norway,” by Mr. Wilson. 

3 Foundation of Death. 
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surely; and which might possibly receive more attention in 
schools nearer home. 

Long before the Report of last year, the Gothenburg system 
had attracted attention. A Committee of the House of Lords 
(1877—1878) recommended : “ That legislative facilities should 
be afforded for the local adoption of the Gothenburg, and of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, or of some modification of them.” 
Later on, I shall have to enter more into detail; here it will 
suffice to say that the Gothenburg licensing system—which 
comes with such authoritative recommendation—is the managing 
of the public-house traffic of a locality by a limited liability 
company, who derive no profit from the business, but who act 
solely in the interests of the community, and who, after the 
payment of the interest on invested capital, hand over the entire 
surplus to the town treasury. The municipal council is the 
local licensing authority ; they determine the number of licensed 
houses needed; but instead of granting the licenses to indi- 
viduals, they grant a monopoly to a company who undertake 
to manage the business, not in their own interest, but in that 
of the public. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is but a modification 
of the Gothenburg ; but of it I can only say here, that like 
many other schemes that have come from the fertile brain of 
that gentleman, it is, in the opinion of competent critics, open 
to obvious and serious objections. 

So long ago as 1855, the drink question had become a 
burning one in Sweden: and necessity, which to Shelley was 
“the mother of the world,” was certainly the mother of the 
Gothenburg system. There are well-meaning people who look 
upon the present temperance movement as a mere passing 
excitement, “a blaze among the stubble” that will presently die 
out, if we only let it alone. Only those who are singularly 
oblivious or ignorant of the facts can arrive at conclusions so 
easy and so gratifying: for the truth is that the same necessity 
which led to the Gothenburg system in 1855, has in this year 
of grace 1891 pushed the drink question well to the forefront, 
in almost every civilized country in the world, and will insist 
on keeping it there, till we shall have found some system that 
shall be equally successful. So think those who have given the 
subject any attention ; and I could easily fill many pages with 
the words, not of enthusiastic lecturers, but of staid statesmen, 
and others whose names and characters would challenge our 
respect, and who have hesitated not to declare that there is at 
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the present moment no question more urgent or more far- 
reaching. 

To understand the deplorable state of affairs in Sweden prior 
to 1855, and the urgent need of appealing to the law to apply 
a remedy, one fact will suffice. Branvin was the common 
stimulant used: it is described as the Swedish brandy, and is. 
highly intoxicating. Till that year, the law put no restriction 
of any kind either on its sale or manufacture; with the 
appalling results that might have been expected. A distillery 
became a usual appendage of the home, till at length there were 
no less than forty thousand in the country. We need hardly 
stay to speak of the results that quickly showed themselves. In 
Sweden, as well as in Ireland or elsewhere, it is a rule without 
exception, that such multiplication of the places for the sale and 
manufacture of intoxicants will be followed by a proportionate 
increase of drunkenness and its consequent evils. In 1855 
the Diet at last took action, and passed a law which was 
destined to have far-reaching and most salutary results. (a) It 
prohibited private stills; (4) it decreed that the number of 
houses for the sale of “branvin” should be fixed by the local 
authority—the Government to be informed by the said authority 
of the number so determined: and (c) those houses were to be 
put up for auction, when a public body may combine to purchase 
some or all of them. This last provision is to be noted, for it led 
to the Gothenburg system as we find it. Circumstances, however, 
did not favour its immediate execution, and it was not till ten 
years later (1865) that the system was started. Some gentlemen 
in Gothenburg, seeing the widespread misery from drunkenness, 
and the existing drink system, resolved to avail themselves of 
the power granted by the Act of 1855, by purchasing the licensed 
public-houses. Their object—as stated in the first page of the . 
Report before us—was “the decrease of the widespread poverty 
of the working classes, in so far as it was caused by the abuse 
of intoxicating liquors;” and the means proposed were: 
(1) “The radical reform of the manner in which the public- 
house traffic was conducted.” (2) “An artificial heightening of 
the price of spirituous liquors, to be secured by the suspension 
of the principle of competition.” What was still better, they 
undertook to manage the entire business without any profit 
whatever for shareholders or managers beyond a certain fixed 
interest on the capital invested. This principle of disinterested- 
ness was the fundamental and characteristic one of the system ; 
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the annual surplus, after payment of the interest on invested 
capital, was placed in the municipal treasury, and thus reduced 
the tax for public works, &c., on the ratepayers. 

If it is asked what have been the results thus far, the 
document before us furnishes ample and satisfactory material 
for reply. A few figures will suffice, but there is need to premise 
one or two remarks. The system did not come fully into force 
sooner than 1874, it was only then that the retail trade was 
subjected to the Company or “bolag,” and therefore we cannot 
with confidence appeal to the test of results at any earlier date. 
Another difficulty is thus indicated : “ There can be little doubt 
that the influence of the new system must have been beneficial 
from the very commencement, but this influence was during the 
first ten years of the Company’s existence more than counter- 
balanced by the rise in workmen’s wages, which was consider- 
able towards the latter end of the decade.” What a sad 
reflection, what a commentary on our boasted civilization, that 
the best barometer to indicate the first return of prosperity 
should be the increase in the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks, and that on the part of the poorest section of the 
community. And yet it is a fact, the evidence of which is but 
too conclusive. We are reminded, of course, of the striking 
words of Mr. Goschen in a late Budget speech, about what he 
termed “this rush to alcohol,” as among the earliest indications 
of returning prosperity. In a recently published work,! the 
writer, who must be allowed to speak with some authority, for 
he is the chaplain to a large English gaol, asks, “ What indeed is 
the use of higher wages to a certain section of the members of 
trades-unions? The increased pay, instead of being a blessing, 
becomes a curse; it tends to drunkenness, to wife-beating, to 
disorder in the streets, to crimes of violence and of blood. It 
is a melancholy fact that the moment wages begin to rise the 
statistics of crime almost immediately follow suit, and at no 
time are there more offences of all kinds against the person, 
than when material prosperity is at its height.” A _ very 
melancholy fact indeed. It is a fact that was noted long 
ago. It is seen alike in case of the rapid growth in prosperity 
and in the sudden acquisition of freedom; and it is true no 
less of the nation, than of the family and individual. The 
sudden exposure to violent temptations of sense, before the 
formation of finer tastes, and of habits of self-restraint, is, 


1 Crime and its Causes. By Rev. Mr. Morrison. 
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as Alison points out, the cause; and the results are seen 
not less in the excesses of many sons of opulent parvenus, 
than in the licentiousness, leading inevitably to degeneracy of 
half-civilized nations, and rude conquerors, when they find 
themselves surrounded by the pleasures and wealth of more 
cultivated peoples.! 

The partial or apparent failure of the system during the first 
years of its existence called forth an outcry against it. This is 
what we should have expected, and what we have witnessed in 
our own midst, in reference to our Sunday Closing Acts. When 
the Irish Act was passed, there were eager prophecies of evil 
everywhere; but when, in due time, a Commission was 
appointed to examine into its working, their Report was one 
that falsified every such prophecy, and proved that the law had 
done better than its best friends had dared to hope. The same 
applies to the Welsh Act and the Commission of a year ago. 
And notwithstanding statements to the contrary, frequently and 
confidently made, I venture to say that the same holds true of 
America and its drink laws. That country has been far in 
advance of us in the matter; and at the present moment, 
when we find ourselves at the parting of the ways, when every 
one feels that something must be done, and speedily, and no 
one knows what that something should be, it would be most 
interesting and useful that we should have accurate and full 
information as to the results of these measures. Nor will such 
knowledge be so easy to come at. There has been much 
misrepresentation, partly through ignorance, but largely with 
design ; and we cannot wonder if we sometimes hear people in 
those countries refer to local option and prohibition in America 
as laws that are admittedly utopian in principle and unworkable 
in practice. In this passing reference to a subject, large and 
interesting in itself, I can only say, that when the whole truth 
comes to be known, no friend of temperance or of temperance 
legislation need fear to appeal to the witness of the drink laws 
of America: that where those laws have been fairly adminis- 
tered and were at the same time supported by the people’s will, 
they have been always successful, and finally that if any 
community should demand that a certain trade should be 
restricted, or entirely abolished as a nuisance or a danger, I can 
see nothing either utopian or fanatic or extreme in such a 
demand. 

1 History of Europe, Introduction, vol. i. p. 13. 
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We now come to the question of results. As to the im- 
mediate effect in reducing the consumption of alcohol, we 
should probably be inclined to ask about (1) the consumption 
per head; (2) the convictions for drunkenness; and (3) to 
include the more extreme cases still, the number of cases of 
delirium tremens. The Report touches all three; and for the 
past fourteen years there has been a marked and steady 
decrease in all. In the very first year of the operation of the 
system, the convictions in Gothenburg fell from 2,070 to 1,424. 
In 1876, there were 89 cases of delirium tremens treated; in 
1889, the last year under review, the number was only 42. 
The following table, which is the only one I can give, will show 
the steady decrease in the consumption of spirits from 1876 to 
1889: : 








Quantity of Consumption 
Year. Spirits consumed, Population. per Head, given 
given in Litres. in Litres. 
TE76 nse ed 1,777,728 61,505 28°90 
1877 we wee 1,732,589 63,391 27°33 
1978 ks ie 1,660,197 65,697 25°27 
IS7Q se aad 1,491,890 66,840 43°32 
1880... wed 1,412,097 68,477 20°62 
1881... eae 1,396,764 71,533 19°53 
i poe 1,311,479 725555 18°08 
1883. ... o 1,431,000 77,653 18°43 
1884... oe 1,497,662 80,811 18°53 
1885... ae 1,554,216 84,450 18°40 
1660. Re 1,596,245 88,230 18°09 
2) oe re 1,545,384 91,396 16°91 
oe re 1,580,927 94,370 16°75 
1889... “i 1,568,154 97,677 16°05 














It has been stated that the surplus revenue went to help 
to defray the public burthens on the ratepayers. In this 
respect also the result has been encouraging, as will be seen 
by a statement of accounts for the last year, 1889. After 
paying all expenses, including six per cent. interest to the 
shareholders, the Company was in a position to allocate £4,022 
towards compensation to former licensees, and to contribute a 
balance of £37,901 to the local treasuries for purposes already 
stated. But what is better still, these figures bear witness 
indirectly, but not less eloquently, to a corresponding gain for 
law and order, morality and religion. But we are not left to 
depend on them. All the Consuls (British) and Vice-Consuls 
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in Sweden were called upon to report as to the working of 
the system in their various districts; and the replies received 
were, without exception, favourable. And—to add one of 
many independent testimonies—in 1877, among other questions 
proposed by a Committee of the Diet to the Governors of the 
provinces, the following was one: “What results have been 
found to accrue from the transfer of the liquor trade to 
companies, in different communes, in the way of promoting 
order and morality?” Again the replies were unanimous and 
most favourable as to the beneficial effects produced.! 

Thus far, I have spoken chiefly of Gothenburg itself. The 
returns and testimonies of the two Consuls and _ twenty- 
two Vice-Consuls render it unnecessary to trace its working 
elsewhere ; they establish that the system adapted itself to 
country and town alike, and that everywhere the results were 
most gratifying. But there are reasons why I should add a 
word about Stockholm. It will not, however, be necessary 
to recur to figures, as, broadly speaking, the results were 
entirely similar to those already seen. There were con- 
siderable difficulties in the way, owing chiefly to the fact 
that permanent licenses had been granted from time to time 
by the local authorities. In 1866, some of those were 
purchased at the rate of £25 a year during the life of the 
holder ; the remaining number not sooner than 1875. Under 
the old order there were no less than 200 public-houses, being 
one to 750 of the population, which was about 144,000. The 
Company forthwith reduced the number to 87; 106 were closed 
in one day, which must have meant for thousands that their 
life-long haunts were closed to them for ever; and, for those 
who fancy that a similar encroachment on the liberty of 
British subjects would lead inevitably to civil war, or to an 
earthquake, it may be of interest to add that there is no record 
of the slightest protest, or demur, or even expression of regret, 
on the part of any section of the people. More than that— 
and this fact is very touching, but as incontestable as touching 
—there are, in our own midst in Ireland and England, slaves 
of intemperance, beyond reckoning, who continue in their 
slavery, chiefly because of the traps which we and our civili- 
zation will persist in casting before their feet—thousands of 
drunkards who well know their own weakness, and who in their 
“Jucid intervals” would gladly close up for ever every place 


1 Report, p. 7, quoting Dr. Wieselgren. 
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of temptation, not alone in their own parish, but in the nation 
as well. I had already heard of some most curious and touching 
instances of this kind; but here, we are informed, that in 
Stockholm a change was introduced in 1883, requiring that 
no drink should be served on Sundays unless food was also 
taken, and that public-houses should be closed on Saturday 
evenings at six o’clock when wages had been paid, and this 
at the request of a memorial signed by 10,000 workmen! 
One or two observations of the chief officer of police are worthy 
of note: they are on subjects about which he must be acknow- 
ledged to have had peculiar opportunities for observation. One 
would imagine that by this time the connection between the 
multiplication of public-houses and the increase of intemperance 
should pass as a truism; yet we sometimes hear some of our 
public men express doubts about it, Lord R. Churchill, for 
instance, if I mistake not. They would do well to study the 
emphatic pronouncement on the subject of Herr Rubenson. 
Besides the reduction in the number of houses, he further 
remarks, that what contributed very much to a change for the 
better, was that the remaining establishments were more 
respectable. The houses were generally in better positions, 
and he adds: “The lower orders feel a certain constraint in 
the light, well-ordered, and respectably-frequented premises of 
the Company, and are ashamed to conduct themselves other- 
wise than properly in the midst of such surroundings.” Here 
again the prophets of evil were busy. If was feared that a 
large increase of drinking in the home would result, but 
experience has shown such fears to have been entirely ground- 
less. 

The system that obtains in Norway would be a subject in 
itself; and I can only, at this stage, touch on one or two points 
which connect it with the foregoing. Mr. Wilson had every 
facility for making himself acquainted with the subject of which 
he writes, for he tells us that he is “a British subject resident 
in Norway,” and his interesting drochure' gives evidence that 
his opportunities for observation were not thrown away. The 
Norwegian system is an imitation of the one already considered. 
One point of difference, and I think, of decided amendment is 
thus noted: “The great feature in the Norwegian system, and 
in which it differs from the Gothenburg system, is the destina- 
tion of the annual surplus, after paying the shareholders their 


1. Local Option in Norway. 
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preferential interest. The surplus, instead of going into the local 
treasury, in reduction of the public burthens, is applied each 
year in making pecuniary grants to the funds of deserving 
charities, benevolent societies, philanthropic institutions, or other 
objects of public utility and benefit, which are dependent for 
their existence on the voluntary support of the public alone.” 
The reduction of the rates, which was sometimes considerable, 
affected the great principle of disinterestedness : the manager 
indeed had no interest, but the community had. Norway also 
refused compensation to the ousted publican: we have seen 
that he was more leniently dealt with in the sister kingdom ; 
but there were special reasons for doing so, at least in many 
instances, on account of his vested interest and permanent 
license. 

What we have said has been all on one side; it is 
right to add that Sir W. Lawson and the United Kingdom 
Alliance would have something to say on the other. But they 
are quite at one with us, in holding that if we are to have 
licensing at all, it is a matter of supreme importance, to select 
the best system possible ; and that, while our own is about the 
worst, that which we have been considering is at least among 
the best that have yet been tried. There is no need in the 
meantime to abandon the great objects for which they have 
been striving. Local Option—or as we now prefer to call it, 
Direct Popular Veto—has made great headway in our time. The 
principle has been accepted by a majority of the House of 
Commons, on various occasions, both great parties in the 
State are in some way pledged to it, and thanks to the exertions 
of the Alliance, we are assured that a large majority of the 
members elected at recent bye-elections are similarly pledged. 
But there is no clashing at all. If a community should abolish 
the drink traffic in their midst, then there will be no need of 
any licensing system ; but if it be not prepared to go so far, 
then the trade must be regulated; and let us have the best 
system of doing so that we can find. So I would take the 
Direct Popular Veto from the United Kingdom Alliance: and, 
from our northern neighbours, the Gothenburg system or some 
modification of it. 

I may conclude with a suggestion which I have ventured to 
make more than once already. We have now a great number 
of temperance societies in every part of the kingdom: it is an 
age of agitation, and I believe much good might be done if 
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those excellent societies, besides their other and more immediate 
duties, would interest themselves in drawing attention to the 
anomalies of our drink laws, and to the necessity and obligation 
of the State to aid and encourage our efforts. We have been 
too long pulling down with one hand what we have built with 
the other, multiplying temperance leagues and public-houses 
side by side ; preaching virtue and making its practice difficult 
or well-nigh impossible, setting snares for weak souls, and then 
punishing them, because we have succeeded. By all means let 
us practise and inculcate the aids which religion affords: and 
education, and enlightenment ; but let us not forget too, that 
we are entitled to appeal to the State for its aid, and that in 
the words of a great living statesman: “A Government should 
so legislate, as to make it easy to do right, and difficult to do 


wrong.” 
JAMES HALPIN. 
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ON: March 26, 1693, Charles Maigrot, Priest and Doctor of 
the Sorbonne, Vicar-Apostolic of Fo-Kien in China, and after- 
wards Bishop of Conon, published to the priests of his vicariate 
an edict containing seven articles. The first regarded the name 
by which Almighty God was to be called in Chinese. The 
second forbade the erection in any church of a tablet with the 
inscription, Worship Heaven. The third declared that sundry 
questions submitted by missionaries in China to Pope Alexander 
the Seventh about the worship of Confucius and of departed 
ancestors, had not been stated with due regard to facts, and 
therefore that the answers of approval received were not safe 
documents to act upon. The fourth article forbade the said 
ceremonies in honour of Confucius and departed ancestors. 
The fifth article prescribed certain stringent conditions for the 
erection of tablets to the memory of the departed. The sixth 
and seventh articles were cautions in the use of Chinese philo- 
sophy. All this, “until the Apostolic See should otherwise 
decree.” 

This edict was the fruit of long administrative experience, 
study, and prayer. Nevertheless, to a numerous body of 
missionaries in China, and those of oldest standing and greatest 
influence, the edict sounded like the knell of Christianity in 
that Empire. The Chinese were passionately tenacious of the 
proscribed rites regarding ancestors and Confucius. Of course, 
if the rites were really idolatrous, and the people would not 
give them up, all that could be said was, that the hour for the 
admission of Chinamen into the fold of Christ was not yet 
come. But were the rites idolatrous? Were they religious at 
all, and not purely civil? Fortified with opinions obtained from 
learned Chinese as to the purely civil character of these rites, 
and with approvals from Rome based upon the allegation of 
these opinions, the missionaries above-mentioned had gone to 
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work ; and upon these terms of toleration of their ancestral 
usages, Chinamen were flocking into the Church, as they had 
never done before, and never have done since. Other mission- 
aries, however, found small matter of consolation in this harvest 
of converts. They thought they saw with the Prophet Ezechiel, 
abominations being committed and permitted in the Church. 
In this mind the Vicar-Apostolic of Fo-Kien issued his edict of 
prohibition. 

Such a matter could not but be carried to Rome. Innocent 
the Twelfth, then reigning, referred it to a special Congregation 
of Cardinals. The minutes of their discussions are preserved. 
Very curious documents they are, and interesting to the 
Sinologist. This accurate and impartial inquiry was finally 
terminated in the fourth year of Clement the Eleventh. The 
result was a decree, approved by His Holiness on November 20, 
1704, confirming Mgr. Maigrot’s edict in almost every particular. 
With regard to the third article, the Congregation character- 
istically declined to reply, “lest,” as the Cardinals say, “the 
Apostolic See be forced to depart from the ancient usage which 
it has hitherto held in these Chinese controversies, of always 
giving answers of truth to the varying statements of facts laid 
before it at different times, but never pronouncing upon the 
truth or falsehood of the said statements.” The Pope ordered 
the answer of the Congregation confirmatory of the edict, “to 
be transmitted to the Lord Charles Thomas de Tournon, 
Patriarch of Antioch, Commissary and Apostolic Visitor in 
China and the East Indies, with suitable instructions to the 
end that he and all other Prelates in those parts may cause 
these answers to be observed by all missionaries of every Order 
and Institute there, including the Society of Jesus, and by all 
the faithful of Christ.” 

Judging from his Allocutions and Briefs, if there was one 
man more than another of those about him, whom Clement 
the Eleventh esteemed, honoured, and constantly supported, it 
was this same Charles Thomas de Tournon. So early in his 
Pontificate as December 5, 1701, he announces in Consistory 
that he is about to send an Apostolic Visitor, with the power of 
a Legate a /atere, to China and the East Indies, “a man whom 
We know by familiar experience to excel in piety, learning, 
and prudence, Charles Thomas Maillard de Tournon, born of 
Catholic and noble parents in the city of Turin, Doctor of 
Laws, Master in Theology, in the holy order of priesthood for 
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many years, Our Honorary Chamberlain.” At the same time 
the Pope preconised him Patriarch of Antioch. 

The Patriarch did not land at Canton till April, 1705. On 
his way he spent a year in India, determining a question 
analogous to that which was vexing and dividing the mission- 
aries in China. The so-called “Malabar Rites” consisted in 
the omission of certain ceremonies in baptism, also in certain 
customs relative to marriage, and some other social observances. 
Just before leaving for China, the Patriarch published a con- 
demnation of these Malabar Rites. The Archbishop of Goa, 
and several religious missionaries, who had hitherto permitted 
these rites, resisted the Patriarch’s decree. An edict even 
appeared, rescinding it in the Archbishop of Goa’s name. 
Clement the Eleventh, here as everywhere, supported his 
Legate. He wrote to India severely rebuking the Archbishop, 
January 1, 1707. By the same date he wrote also to the 
Patriarch of Antioch, now in China: 
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We have raised Our hands to Heaven, humbly thanking God, who 
has been pleased with such joyful tidings to comfort Our hope, which 
certainly has been much confirmed since We have heard that you have 
been received, not only with great sentiments of joy and sincere 
affection by the faithful of those parts, but also with unusual honours 
from the mandarins, by command of the Emperor of China himself, to 
whose Court your letter says you were hastening at his summons, 
; meeting everywhere liberal and splendid treatment, access having been 
obtained for you by Our beloved sons, the religious men of the Society 
of Jesus, who, as you write, have made every effort to that end. We 
trust in Him who has begun, that the desired issue may crown so 
auspicious a beginning. For this happy result We will pray every time 
We say Mass, as We have done hitherto. . . . Nor do We think We 
need remind you here how ready We are to stand by you with Our 
authority and with every aid in Our power. 


ee 


Even a Pope’s prayers for the Church are not always heard. 
Even a Pope’s wisest acts may issue, so far as eyes of flesh 
can see, in apparent disaster. The Patriarch of Antioch did 
not reconcile the disputants, whom he was sent to reconcile ; 
he failed to conciliate the Chinese and their Emperor ; he died 
himself an untimely death, banished from China; and conse- 
quent upon his visitation of the missions in that country, there 
followed, as had been predicted, persecution and stoppage of 
conversions: in fact, the palmy days of the missions came at 
once to an end. 
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The Patriarch and Apostolic Visitor was presented to the 
Emperor Kang-Hi on June 29, 1706. His tenure of imperial 
favour was brief enough. Kang-Hi became completely set 
against him, pretended to doubt his credentials, and ordered 
him to leave Pekin. Nothing daunted, the Patriarch published 
at Nankin, on January 25, 1707, his award on the Chinese 
Rites. It was a condemnation. There was nothing else for 
the Visitor to do but to condemn; for he had with him by 
this time, as he especially mentions in his edict, the decree 
of the Sacred Congregation made on November 20, 1704, and 
confirmed by the Pope. It is important to observe this. It 
was not the award of Charles Thomas de Tournon, it was 
that of Pope Clement the Eleventh, as the same Pope testifies 
in many places. Thus he writes to John, King of Portugal, 
on March 2, 1709: 


We have heard that it has been suggested to the Emperor of China 
that the said Cardinal [De Tournon] proceeded to the promulgation 
of such a mandate of his own accord and will; but We trust that, when 
the Emperor comes to know that the Cardinal in this matter did 
nothing of himself, but rather that the contents of that mandate are 
in accordance with what was decreed by Us after long and diligent 
examination some time before, namely, on November 20, 1704, the 
Emperor will readily abate his indignation. 


On August 1, 1707, the Sovereign Pontiff, thinking to 
bestow on his representative in China ecclesiastical honours, 
proper to bear out the civil honours that he was receiving in 
the Chinese Court, created him Cardinal. Little did the Pontiff 
know that two months ago Kang-Hi had caused the Apostolic 
Visitor to be transported to the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao; and that there the /egatus a Jatere now was surrounded 
by Portuguese soldiers, deprived of all exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and allowed to see no one. These things were 
certified to the Pope by letters from the Cardinal, which he 
received on March 3, 1709. Clement the Eleventh immediately 
bent all his efforts to secure the Cardinal’s deliverance and his 
return to Europe. On September 25, 1710, after hearing 
further representations from China, he confirmed in every 
particular the Cardinal’s Nankin Edict. We have further two 
affectionate Briefs sent by the Pope to the Cardinal in his 
captivity, neither of which can ever have reached His Eminence. 
In the first, dated February 28, 1710, His Holiness concludes : 
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We see how much it concerns Us that the dignity and authority 
of the Pontifical Name and of the Apostolic See be not despised in 
you ; and that the zeal with which you have not hesitated to travel to 
the furthest parts of the world to promote, along with the salvation of 
souls, the integrity and purity of the Christian faith, and to put in 
due execution the decrees of the Apostolic See, should not meet with 
such an unworthy return at the hands of men, from whom, least of 
all men, such conduct were due. 


The second Brief is in acknowledgment of His Eminence’s 
thanks for the Cardinalate conferred on him. It is dated 
August 22, 1711, and begins : 


The purple, red with the Blood of Christ, with which you have been 
adorned by Us, We have considered to be no man’s due more justly 
than yours, you who for Christ’s cause have endured so many great 
labours and hardships with invincible constancy, and still are enduring 
them in those remote regions, far from country, far from friends, far 
from everything except from Our paternal affection, which always, and 
wherever you are, beholds you as present face to face, and com. 
passionates your troubles. 


When the Pope wrote these words, the Cardinal was gone 
already fourteen months since to where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. He died in his captivity on 
June 8, 1710. The news of his death did not reach Rome till the 
October of the following year. Pope Clement decreed to him 
the unusual honour of exequies in the Pontifical chapel ; and 
celebrated his memory in an Allocution in terms of glowing 
praise. Amongst other things, he mentioned how the deceased 
had written to him to say that he would rather give up his 
Cardinal’s hat than quit the Chinese Mission; how, again, 
he had made the Propaganda his heir; and how “this truly 
apostolic man, though he was supported with the bread of 
tribulation, and the water of distress, still never gave up his 
office; and by brave endurance of the injuries of a long 
captivity, and other grievous vexations, even to his last breath; 
fought the good fight, finished his course, and kept the faith.” 
It is important in reading the history of the Malabar and 
Chinese Rites to bear this in mind, that from first to last, 
Clement the Eleventh and his Legate, Cardinal de Tournon; 
were thoroughly at one. ; 

Pope Clement had already twice: given sentence against 
the ‘Chinese Rites: once when he confirmed the answers of 
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the Cardinals in 1704; and again in 1710, confirming the 
Mandate of Cardinal de Tournon. Still, as he says himself, 
there remained “difficulties, tergiversations, subterfuges, and 
pretexts;” and these he wished “thoroughly and altogether 
to take away and rebut.” To this end on March 19, 1715, 
he issued the Brief Ex t/a die, which became to the Chinese 
Rites what the Bull Unigenittus was to the Jansenist heresy. 
All the resources of language that the stylus curie affords, 
are employed in that Brief to suppress and annihilate for ever 
all toleration of such rites. Furthermore, it prescribed a form 
of oath to be taken by every missioner : 


I will fully and faithfully obey, and exactly, absolutely, and inviolably 
observe, and without any tergiversation, fulfil, the Apostolic Precept 
and Mandate on Chinese rites and ceremonies, as contained in the 
Constitution of our Holy Lord by Divine Providence, Pope Clement 
the Eleventh, whereby the formula of this present oath is prescribed, 
which Constitution I know perfectly by having read it all. 


The last step that Clement the Eleventh took in this matter, 
was the sending out of another Legate to China, Ambrose 
Mezzobarba, Patriarch of Alexandria, in 1719. The principal 
object of his mission was to see that the Constitution, Ex z//a die, 
was being strictly observed. Clement did not live to hear the 
results of this legation. He would not have found them at all 
to his mind. The Patriarch of Alexandria was not of the same 
adamantine cast of mind as had been the Patriarch of Antioch. 
He made concessions, promised to represent matters for recon- 
sideration at home, and became in spite of himself a hindrance 
to the execution of the Brief which he was sent to enforce. 
His concessions really amounted to permitting what the Brief 
forbade, as Benedict the Fourteenth observes. It was not till 
more than twenty years after Clement’s death, that full and 
entire obedience to the Ex zlla die was secured by the Brief 
of Benedict the Fourteenth, Ex guo singulari, July 16, 1742, 
which withdrew all the permissions of the Patriarch Mezzobarba, 
and re-enacted with addition the missionary oath prescribed 
by Clement the Eleventh. 

It is no recondite fact of history, that these decisions 
of Clement the Eleventh and Benedict the Fourteenth were 
adverse to the opinion and practice that had been generally 
maintained by the missionaries of the Society of Jesus, both 
in China and in India. The Ex za die is a pointed refutation 
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of those good folks, who will have it that the Holy See is 
always ruled by Jesuits. Alas, it also shows that the Holy See 
has not always been implicitly obeyed by Jesuits. At the same 
time we must remember that it is cheap virtue enough, for one 
sitting in his easy chair at home to rail at the disobedience 
of men on the foreign missions, who thought that they saw the 
labours of a century, and the hopes of a nation, ruined by what 
one of them calls “this terrible oath that the Pope prescribes.” 
If this was disobedience, it was a grievous fault, and grievously 
did the Society expiate it. Thirty years of persecution, at 
home and abroad, and then suppression, followed the termina- 
tion of the question of the Malabar and Chinese Rites. 

Meanwhile the Jansenists were displaying quite a singular 
zeal to have the Papal Constitutions obeyed—in China. Stung 
with their taunts, the Fathers of the Society of Jesus throughout 
Europe, by their Proctors sent to Rome in November, 1711, 
expressed their desire of offering to the Pope a solemn testimony 
of their obedience in the matter of the rites. On the 20th 
of that month Clement the Eleventh received in audience 
at the Quirinal, Father Michael Angelo Tamburini, the General 
of the Society, the five Assistants, and the Proctors of twenty 
Provinces, Richard Plowden representing that of England. 
The General presented a memorial, signed by the rest of the 
Fathers present, declaring the “constant, unchangeable, and un- 
conquerable loyalty of the whole Society of Jesus in embracing, 
performing, and executing whatever has been prescribed, 
enacted, and commanded by the Apostolic See, and notably 
the decrees published by His Holiness concerning the Chinese 
Rites.” The Father General himself made a similar declaration, 
and added : 

But if, nevertheless, there should be anywhere on earth, which 
Heaven avert, any one of Ours who should be of other sentiments, or 
use or be likely to use other language—for where there are so many 
subjects, no human prudence can altogether prevent or hinder such a 
contingency—the General declares, asserts, and professes in the name 
of the whole Society, that he here and now reprobates and repudiates 
that man ; and that such a one deserves punishment, and is not to be 
acknowledged for a true and genuine son of the Society. The Society 
will hold him, as she has ever held and now holds such persons, for 
degenerate and no child of hers; and to the extent of her power will 
ever restrain, repress, and crush him.! 


1 Compescet, comprimet et conteret. A rhetorical climax. Michael Angelo Tam- 
burini was not a man of blood, 
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The Pope received the deputation kindly, and permitted 
their protest to be printed, assuring the Fathers that the Society 
had ever a place in his heart. 

Obedience apart, it is not difficult on historical and critical 
grounds to justify the action of the Holy See in forbidding 
these rites in honour of Confucius and departed ancestors. In 
the first place it must be allowed that, supposing the rites to 
be superstitious, the Holy See simply could not tolerate them, 
and had no choice but to put them down, even though the total 
loss of China to the Faith should be the result. The end does 
not justify the means, when the means are evil. Clement the 
Seventh could not divorce Henry the Eighth from Catherine of 
Aragon, to prevent England going off into schism. Nor could 
Clement the Eleventh sanction a breach of the First Command- 
ment to save China. “He that shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall so teach men, shall be called the 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven.”! “When you hear of being 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
upon this passage, “understand nothing else but Hell and 
punishment.” 

But were these rites really superstitious? The question was 
examined and re-examined at Rome during more than forty 
years, under six Popes, Innocent the Twelfth, Clement the 
Eleventh, Innocent the Thirteenth, Benedict the Thirteenth, 
Clement the Twelfth, Benedict the Fourteenth. Chinese wit- 
nesses and Chinese documents were consulted in abundance. 
Every facility of representation was allowed and taken advan- 
tage of. The last Pope who examined the matter was a man 
of predigious learning, the best canonist of his age, and had, 
in various subordinate official capacities, followed the question 
almost from the first. Yet Benedict the Fourteenth took 
exactly the same view as Clement the Eleventh, and re-enacted 
in all its stringency the Clementine legislation. Certainly this 
argument from testimony is very strong. 

Looking at the matter critically, we are better able to judge 
of it now than men were in the eighteenth century, owing to 
the attention that has been given of late years to Animism, 
or ghost-worship. That debased form of religion, as we know, 
takes a singular hold upon the uneducated, in countries of a 
civilization earlier than our own. Holy Scripture itself tells us 
of it: “For a father being afflicted with bitter grief, made 
1 St. Matt. v. 19. 
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to himself the image of his son, who was quickly taken away, 
and him who then had died as a man, he began now to worship 
as a god, and appointed him rites and sacrifices among his 
servants.”1 The defenders of the Chinese Rites brought 
numerous testimonies of learned Chinamen, that these rites 
were merely civil: they even offered to obtain a_ public 
declaration of the Emperor of China to that effect. But the 
danger was, not for the Emperor and his learned men, but 
for the rank and file of Chinamen. The upper classes in 
China then, as now, were too enlightened—probably were 
overmuch of rationalists and freethinkers—to pay divine 
honours to their departed ancestors. The multitude were at 
once more ignorant and more religious: the danger of super- 
stition was for them. Those missionaries who worked more 
among the lower classes saw this; and the Church recognized 
it. It-is, or was,a common objection of Protestants at home, 
that though instructed Catholics do not pay divine honours 
to the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, and to holy images, 
yet the poor and ignorant among us do. The objection has 
a certain a priori likelihood, which is only dissipated by 
observing the dogmatic clearness of the Catholic Church’s 
teaching, and the earnest devotion and mighty awe with which 
all Catholics fall down before the Divinity of God, the Father 
of His only Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. In China there is no 
such dogmatic clearness, no such devotional awe. No wonder, 
then, if in China Animism is prevalent among the poor. 

On this point Archdeacon Gray of Hong-Kong in 1878 
writes as follows: 

Upon the broad basis of this doctrine of filial piety, Confucius may 
be said to have re-established the superstructure of ancestral worship— 
a form of worship which more than any other feature of the ancient 
religion of the Chinese, or of the religions which now flourish by its 
side, has taken hold of the national mind. Through the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a dwelling [query, what about Chinese 
Christians ?] which does not contain a shrine or altar before which, 
morning and evening, adoration is paid to departed ancestors ; and at 
stated seasons of the year the people may be found making pilgrimages 
to the tops of high hills, and to distant and secluded vales, where, before 
the tombs of their ancestors, they prostrate themselves in awe and rever- 
ence. The worship thus paid is regarded as the continuation of the 
homage and reverence shown them upon earth, rather than as worship 
rendered to a god: for they do not seem to consider these spirits to be 


1 Wisdom xiv. 15. 
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invested with attributes which render them greatly superior to the con- 
ditions of being under which they existed in the flesh. They believe 
that the happiness of these spirits depends in great measure on the 
worship and offerings of posterity, and that those who are careful to 
render it to them secure the favour of the gods.? 


The passage well shows whence the defenders of these rites 
drew their arguments; and also, as it appears to us, why the 
Church was obliged to prohibit such observances. We are 
reminded of St.Monica’s being stopped by St. Ambrose at 
Milan, from carrying her offerings of pulse, and bread and 
wine, to the tombs of the martyrs, as she had been used to 
do in Africa ;* and of “the high places,” that Josaphat took 
not away till “his heart had taken courage for the ways of 
the Lord.”* And we are convinced of the truth of Benedict 
the Fourteenth’s words, that the Constitution, Ea z//a die, of 
his predecessor, Clement the Eleventh, “had regard to the 
purity of Christian worship.” 

But it is said, the Chinese missions went down after the 
publication of that Constitution. Our Lord also once spoke a 
certain “hard saying,” after which, “many of His disciples went 
back and walked no more with Him.”* But we must beware 
of the fallacy, post hoc, propter hoc. Clement the Eleventh 
himself, writing to the Jesuit Bishop of Claudiopolis, and Vicar 
Apostolic of Quei-cheu, a strong opponent of the rites in 
question, suggests another cause for the decline of the missions : 


We have learnt, not without great grief, that the spirit of peace and 
fraternal charity, which befits their vocation, has very much cooled down 
among the missionaries ; and We have formed no obscure surmise that 
it is from this cause most of all that all the losses, which have befallen 
the Chinese Mission, have unhappily proceeded. 


How would it have been if, as soon as the decision of the 
Holy See was communicated to them by the Patriarch de 
Tournon, all the missionaries, with one united front, had 
combined to suppress the prohibited rites? 


1 Gray’s China, vol. i. pp. 84,85. 2? St. Aug. Confess. vi. 2, 
% 2 Paral. xx. 333 xvii. 6. * St. John vi, 67. 
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FATHER HENRY FITZSIMON (continued ). 


IT is likely that Father Fitzsimon went to visit the Irish 
Colleges of Spain. He was at Luxemburg on the 24th of 
December, and there met Rider’s old Oxford master, Father 
Sabinus Chamber. In 1605 and 1606 he corresponded with the 
General and Father Holywood about sending Irish Jesuits to 
the Orkneys and about a legacy left to the Irish Jesuit Mission 
by Mr. Patrick Segrave. In 1606-7 he was “often employed 
from morning till mid-day in hearing confessions, in exhorting 
and catechizing, in performing offices of charity, in manifold 
ordinary employments that prevented him from study, in the 
domestic employments incident to one in his ¢hivd year of 
probation.” In sometimes accompanying the army (in 1607 
and before it), he had noted “that every nation, as they are 
more noble, do covet the vanguard in danger of conflict with 
such honourable ambition that sometimes they break into con- 
tention for it.” This passage, coupled with the fact that most 
probably he was in his third probation at Tournay, where he 
had been in his first probation, and that he had been most 
successful in extinguishing mortal feuds in Ireland, connects 
him with the following incident in the history of Irish soldiers 
abroad. The Jesuit Annual Letters of Tournay, an. 1606, tell 
us that our Fathers exercised their zeal amongst the soldiers 
who were in winter-quarters in Mildeburg. “Thither two Jesuits 
went from the Novice House of Tournay ; they converted thirty- 
eight heretics ; taught the soldiers to say the Angelus on their 
knees. The soldiers of their own accord kept the abstinence 
of Lent, though they were allowed meat; they gave up swear- 
ing in a great measure, and when they broke out into oaths, 
men of all ranks willingly accepted the penance imposed, 
and even many of them asked for it. Many enmities were 
extinguished ; one very serious contest arose about precedence, 
which was very difficult to arrange, as the flames were fanned 
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by party spirit. The parties could not be reconciled by the 
priests, whose influence has always been very great with the 
Irish. They were not restrained by the sacredness of the time, 
which was Good Friday night. One officer had all his regiment, 
with guns loaded and pikes ready, under arms, awaiting his 
adversary, who was coming with his men to attack him. At 
eleven o'clock at night our priests were called, and went half- 
dressed to the scene of strife. Having in vain exhorted the 
leaders to reconciliation, one Father threw himself at their feet, 
and, all in tears, reminded them of the Passion of our Lord, 
and of the self-inflicted wounds and stripes offered up to God 
that night by Christians all over the world. The two officers 
were softened, prostrated themselves on the ground, and then 
ran to embrace each other; and, to cement their union, they 
went to confession, and the following day received Holy Com- 
munion together, with tears in their eyes, in presence of their 
respective regiments.” 

On the 26th of September, 1607, Fitzsimon finished a 
quarto book of 574 pages. It contained “ A Catholic Confuta- 
tion of Mr. John Rider’s Claim to Antiquitie, and a Calming 
Comfort against his Caveat, A Reply to Mr. Rider’s Rescript ; 
also, An Answer to Sundrie Complaintive Letters of 
Afflicted Catholics.” The volume was printed at Rouen 
in 1608, and Dean Rider’s copy of this rare book is in 
Trinity College, Dublin. It abounds in anecdotes. He gives 
from paragraph 25 to paragraph 4o of the Preface a glowing 
description of the ancient glories of the Irish Church, and 
contrasting the Old Faith with the faith of Protestants, he 
asks: “Is the faith which subverteth abbeys, turneth church 
ornaments into breeches, cushions, and curtains, which con- 
verteth pixes and chalices into swilling-bowls, and which in 
riot and licentiousness consumeth the revenues of cloisters and 
hospitals—is that the Old Faith?” If I mistake not, he was 
the first to vindicate the glory of the old Irish Church, and to 
defend it against Thomson, and him whom he calls “horned” 
Hector Boetius ; he was certainly devoting his attention very 
much to Irish history at this period. “There is,” he says, “a 
Florarium, a written martyrologe, in our Library at Louvain. 
Not so few as six hundred are they of our country, who 
flourished in admirable sanctity, whose names I have in custody. 
Many of our Saints were of royal race, showing thus the 
bastard minds of such as never think their sons fit to be of 
VOL. LXXIII. G 
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the clergy, unless they be maimed, deformed, and sottish. 
Having by long inquisition found out choice guides in Irish 
history, and being willing to adventure on any journey, whereby 
I may right you, my countrymen, in your chiefest glory, I will 
show you that you were anciently called Scotz, and will proceed 
by the shortest path that through the thicket of ould antiquities 
shall lie open before me. I found a hand-written Life of 
St. Patrick in our Library of Douay, while I ransacked all 


libraries in my way for our country's antiquities.” 

His attention to the past history of Ireland did not prevent 
him from attending to her present and very pressing wants, and 
he kept up an active correspondence with that land to which, 
like the exiled St. Columba, “he ever looked with longing eyes.” 
The following is a letter sent to him on the Ist of May, and 
signed by one Bishop, one Vicar-General, one knight, and six 
priests :* 

May rst, 1607. 

As your Reverence seems not to have believed in our grievances, 
and consequently not to have heeded them or laid them before the 
proper authorities, I have not wished to make the present statement of 
our sufferings, without having it confirmed by the testimony of others. 

Your Reverence, then, must know that, since peace has been 
concluded between our King and the King of Spain, the Neronian 
times have been inaugurated here. Firstly, a proclamation issued on 
the 28th of September, 1605, ordering, under pain of death, that 
within ten days all Jesuits, priests, and Seminarists should leave the 
kingdom, and that all those who would receive or relieve them should 
be hanged at their own doors. A reward of two thousand florins was 
offered to those who would discover a Jesuit, and one thousand to such 
as would discover a priest, or the houses he frequented. The servants 
of priests, when taken, were cruelly scourged until they gave all the 
information they could. 

Troops of horse were sent out to hunt for robbers and priests, and 
to hang them, by martial law, from the nearest tree. These troopers, 
scouring the country, beset the roads, the fields, the private dwellings, 
and stop any travellers they please. They try to surpass each other in 
cruelty ; and it were hard to tell how many people have been murdered 
by them. Since the laws of this kingdom do not warrant such work, 
our leading men have asked, in a petition, that the subjects should not 
be treated in this wanton manner, but should be governed according to 
the laws. This remonstrance cost them dearly—many were at once 
imprisoned, others confined to their houses, and obliged to present 
themselves when called for—all were sharply rebuked for daring to 
oppose any rights or laws to the royal prerogative, which should be 
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irrefragable, decisive, and independent of all Parliaments, and should 
be itself a law and a reason. 

All the needy, greedy adventurers, spendthrifts, and debtors, of all 
the towns and other places of the four provinces, began at once to pant 
for the properties of the Catholics. By knavery and bribery they 
contrive to become royal searchers or pursuivants, and by using boldly 
the King’s name they force their way everywhere. They are not stopped 
by doors or walls, or affected by the wailing of women or the cries of 
children ; they open everything, take away any article of value, fling 
away into the street or the fire whatever they deem worthless. They 
seize goblets as chalices, jewels for Agnus Deis. Whatever is for 
ordinary purposes of life is pronounced to be sacred, and then taken 
off, and sacred things are taken and applied to profane uses. Fines 
are imposed according to the whim and benefit of the searchers. If 
a man is fined, and says he cannot pay the fine, his house is visited, 
his furniture, cattle, and papers are valued far beneath their worth, in 
order to make up the fine. Thus the rich are suddenly pauperized, 
and yet they dare not murmur; and the poor are fined twelve pence 
each time they absent themselves from the Protestant churches; while 
the Protestants, in opposition to their own teaching and custom, 
multiply the feasts, and thus ruin the poor. 

There are in prison, at present, one Bishop, one Vicar-General, 
some religious, very many priests, and a vast number of laymen of all 
classes. In one single town, five mayors were successively cast into 
prison, because they refused to take the wicked oath of supremacy 
when entering on their office; in another town, over thirty persons 
were imprisoned because they received Communion as Catholics on 
Easter Sunday, and all those had moreover to pay a heavy fine. The 
protests of these prisoners and the prayers of all the other Catholics 
are unheeded or laughed and scoffed at. Even the most illustrious 
Earl of Tyrone, the Catholic Mardochai, has been oppressed in 
various ways, and at the call of the Lord Deputy he has now come 
to Dublin. It is not pleasant to be prophets of evil, but the inveterate 
hatred and malice of heretics towards him make us anxious about his 
fate. 

As the hirelings have gone away for safety, and the other workers 
lie hid, and even your Fathers, who, we admit, are more zealously 
looked for by the searchers, what wonder is it that the inhabitants of 
Drogheda, a populous town, and hitherto so tenacious of the faith, all 
went to the Protestant churches last Lent—hardly a dozen of them 
remained away. However, as we had conceived particular hopes of 
those who are studying in your houses in Belgium, see they are now 
coming home again, compelled, as they say, to do so by poverty, and, 
horrible to relate, some of them are not far from ruin! 

Therefore we throw ourselves on the old charity of your Reverence, 
and beg you will lay these facts before the Father and Pastor of the 
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whole world, in whose peculiar affection towards our nation you gave 
us such confidence more than a year ago. Beg of His Holiness, in case 
he would not wish to do more, at least to try, by letters from himself 
and other Christian Princes, to mitigate the fury of this persecution. 
Thus we shall see that he feels for our sufferings, and that, though 
separated from him by space, we are drawn near to him by sympathy. 

Above all things we entreat you that virgins bound by the vow of 
chastity may, by your care, have assistance in those parts, lest the frail 
sex, being destitute of helps to piety, may suffer a shipwreck which is 
to be dreaded. 


In consequence of such communications from his afflicted 
country, he gave up his historical researches in Flanders, and in 
1608 went to Rome by order of Father General Aquaviva, who 
wrote to Father Holywood that he would “confer of matters 
with Harry Fitzsimon when he came from Flanders.” 

On his way he “passed through Loreto, and in the verie 
habitation of our Ladie, wherein during her life she dwelled, 
he prayed and celebrated Masse six times to his greatest 
comfort.” In the same year, and probably at the same time, 
the famous Hugh O’Neill and O’Donnell went to Loreto on 
their way to Rome. Fitzsimon knew these illustrious exiles 
at Rome, and also the Primate, Peter Lombard, and Father 
Persons, who was visited a few hours before his death on 
Spy Wednesday, 1610, by Dr. Lombard, and no doubt also by 
Fitzsimon. Lombard had a precious nephew who acted as a 
spy on the Irish Earls. This Robert reports to an Englishman 
named Stanley that a Jesuit of our nation, named Henry 
Fitzsimon, had speech with one Marcio, who is of 12,000 crowns 
rent, and hath been a soldier in Hungary and Lieutenant- 
General in all the Pope’s States; and discussing with him of 
the facility to conquer Ireland, this nobleman, moved with such 
interest, gave to understand unto the said Jesuit, that he would 
most willingly engage himself and his fortunes for the like 
enterprise. This was no sooner with the Jesuit than he com- 
municated it to Tyrone, and with another of his habit, now in 
Ireland, came to treat with my Lord Primate thereof, with 
whom when they could not prevail, they cast against him as 
reproach that he was a friend of the King of England, to 
which the holy man replied, “I am affected to my Prince,” &c.! 

I am convinced that this story of this unworthy nephew of 


1 See Cardinal Moran’s Edition of Lombard’s Commentarius de Regno Hib. 
Pp. Xxxii, 
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Lombard and cousin of many Irish Jesuits, was a wicked 
fabrication, though it gives us the refreshing information of the 
friendly relations of O'Neill and Fitzsimon, who had not been 
friends in Ireland. The letter of O'Neill, the letter of James 
the First, and all Fitzsimon’s letters and books, show that he 
was not only “affected to his Prince,” but that he impressed 
on the Catholics of the Pale, and even of Ireland, the duty of 
obedience to him in temporal matters. And as to Father 
Walter Wale, he had lived with and converted the Earl of 
Ormond, who had ruined the Desmonds and had been the 
great pillar of the English power in Ireland. Of course the 
unsupported words of a spy and informer have not much 
weight and cannot be set against the following statement of 
Fitzsimon’s sentiments : 


Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, to Sir Wilitam Warren. 
Dec. 25, 1599. 

In this last cessation of hostilities concluded between the Earl of 
Ormond and me, there were sundry breaches by your side committed. 
. . . Many other things were done contrary to the due course, which 
in any truce should be observed; and chiefly the cessation is greatly 
violated by the apprehending of Father Henry Fitzsimon, a man, to 
whom (as before God I protest) Tam no more beholding than to an Irish 
Catholic that is restrained in Turkey for his religion, but I undertake 
generally to plant the Catholic faith throughout all Ireland. According 
to my often protestations, I must undertake, be it accepted or not, for 
all Irish Catholics, and do feel myself more aggrieved that any should 
be for his religion restrained in time of cessation, than if there were a 
thousand preys taken from me. Wherefore as ever you think that I 
shall enter to conclude either peace or cessation with the State, let him 
be presently enlarged. 


On the 12th of March, 1604, James the First ordered 
Fitzsimon’s release, saying: “ After our very harty commenda- 
tions to your lordship and the rest. Wheras, one Henry 
Fitzsimon, a Jesuit, hath these five years past remained 
prisoner in the Castle of Dublin, on whose behalf humble sute 
hath been made to the King’s Majestie for his inlargement out 
of prison. And His Majestie hath bene informed that he hath 
made so good demonstration of his loyaltie and dutiful affection 
to His Majestie and the State as deserveth that he should be 
used with as great favoure as a man of his sorte and qualitie 


may be capable of.” 
In that very year, 1608, Fitzsimon printed a book, in which 
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he says: “Who can blame the imps of Satan, the admirers of the 
world’s vanities, the thralls of sin, the emulators and enviers 
of virtue to detest, defame, and persecute such impugners as 
the Jesuits? So that if any particular Jesuit, notwithstanding 
his institution to the contrary, should ever, being once a soldier 
of God, entangle himself with secular business and thereby 
blemish his Order, and so many princes either founders or 
followers thereof; or if either Garnet® or other be in any 
State matters assuredly attainted—from my heart I say with 
Aristophanes, ‘In all manners condemn him, truss him on a 
ladder, hang him, scourge him, flay him, rack him, pour vinegar 
into his nostrils” For no torments are sufficient for him, 
that, having the discipline of peace, degenerateth or rather 
apostatizeth into Reforming rebellions, Calvinian conjurations, 
Puritanical proditions—such being their turbulent and natural 
spirit, which troubles seas and lands. They are the Gospellers, 
whose reformation thirsteth for and cannot be quenched without 
blood.”* In that year also he published his Answer to Sundrie 
Complaintive Letters of Affitcted Catholics, in which he says: 
“You do crave at my hands to animate you towards subjection 
and not towards sedition, to facilitate that you resign yourselves 
to your oppressors and not to resist them; to induce you to fulfil 
your duty towards God and not infringe your duty towards your 
Prince. This seems to me so reasonable as neither could I, nor 
would I, delay giving you all the satisfaction that was in my 
power.”* He even exhorts them to resignation in English verse, 
for which he had some facility, as we find from many bits of 
poetry scattered through his books. He writes: 


O worldly judge! we are of stout descent ; 
Enforce us not to that infernal crime, 
Whom love of Christian faith doth more content 
Than longest life, much more than worldly slime. 
No terror in this case may us dismay, 
’Gainst which no princely height or hest we heed ; 
We never will our faith in Christ betray, 
But will it hold in thought, in word, in deed ; 
On this we rest, both male and female kind, 
Both rich and poor, the young and eke the old— 
Our goods, our states, our lives to Prince resigned, 
Our faith till death we will conjointly hold.® 


1 2 Timothy ii. 

2 See his defence of Father Garnet in Britannomachia, pp. 281, 283. 
3 See Life and Letters of Henry Fitzsimon, pp. 258, and 1. 

* Ibid. p. 1. 5 Jbid, p. 199. 
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Fitzsimon’s views are clearly seen in those passages; and 
perhaps the spy was prompted by private pique or perhaps by 
“the foes he left frowning behind” at Dublin. 

Among the worthy men whose friendship the Irish Jesuit 
cultivated at Rome was an ex-Calvinist minister, as the follow- 
ing document shows: 


Letter to Father Fitssimon by Jean de Plantanil, Sieur de la Panse, 
Sormerly Calvinist Minister of the town of Béziers. 
16th of December, 1610. 


As soon as the Reverend Jesuit Fathers of the College of Béziers 
had disposed the said minister to conversion, after long and oft-repeated 
conferences, and when the report of his recantation, made in the 
presence of ten thousand men, came to the ears of the King through 
Monsieur Le Conestable, to whom M. Le Duc de Ventadour had told 
it, as well as through the Reverend Father Cotton, His Majesty told 
both that he wished to see the convert. 

The latter being informed of this by the said Lord Conestable and 
by the Duc de Ventadour, went at once, though the distance was two 
hundred leagues. His Majesty, in order to show his delight at the 
conversion, deigned to speak with the convert for two hours in presence 
of the Lord Conestable. After having heard the narration of the 
processes of his instruction and conversion, which was followed by the 
conversion of many others, he congratulated him, offered his assistance 
against those who would persecute him on account of his conversion, 
consoled him as a real spiritual Father, rather than as the great King 
that he was ; put before him briefly and with much judgment the chief 
maxims and morals of Calvinism, and the danger a man would run of 
being damned. for ever by following them as I had done; declared that 
himself had been once deceived by them, but by the grace of God and 
the good instructions of Cardinal Perron, and the Reverend Father 
Cotton, he had found out the truth, for the maintenance of which he 
was ready to shed even the last drop of his blood; he exhorted him 
very much to humility in believing the many mysteries which the 
Church proposes, and to cast off that presumption which heretics have 
of being more enlightened than their neighbours ; otherwise he would 
have many scruples, as His Majesty felt for two whole years after his 
conversion, for want of not being able to read books, until Cardinal 
Perron, Father Cotton, and other learned men supplied the defect. 
Then His Majesty asked him if he wished to become a priest, and 
would have the courage to go into the pulpit. He answered that he 
was ready to do the will of His Majesty and of the directors of his 
conscience, and that if God gave him that grace, he would be happier 
to serve Him in that vocation than in any other. 

His Majesty then counselled him to go again over his philosophical 
and theological studies, under the guidance of the Jesuit Fathers, lately 
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re-established in his kingdom, chiefly for the good of his heretic 
subjects ; and he said that, after the studies, he would advance him to 
some charge worthy of his merits. His Majesty spoke of the desire he 
had to see Beza converted, as Beza had led him to hope he would be. 
He expressed the same hope concerning Ferrier,! the great Minister of 
Languedoc, and about several others, and asked how they could be 
gained, and said to the Conestable that he would shed the best part of 
his blood to have all his subjects Catholics, like himself. 

This first interview took place after dinner at Fontainebleau, on the 
vigil of the Assumption ; and in the evening, after supper, His Majesty 
sent for the said convert minister, to go to his chamber, and salute, in 
his presence, the Cardinals de Joyeuse and Du Perron, and the Prince 
de Condé, to whom he recommended him, after having ordered him to 
tell the history of his conversion. 

The following day His Majesty was anxious to know what the 
convert thought of Father Cotton’s sermon on the Assumption, and was 
delighted that he was very much edified by it. Since that time the 
convert, studying theology at Lafléche, had disputes at Saumur with 
many ministers; and the King, hearing of his success against them, 
wrote by Monsieur de la Varenne to praise him, and to exhort him 
to continue. Finally, the same person, taking leave of His Majesty 
about a year and a half ago, to come to Rome, where he is at present, 
was asked by His Majesty if he had held any more discussions, and was 
exhorted to prepare for them, in order to bring back wandering souls 
to the Church. 

Of all this discourse the said convert is willing to bear witness to 
the Reverend Father Henry Fitzsimon, Hibernian, according to the 
demand which he has made of him, protesting before God that the 
above is strictly true. In faith of which he has wished to sign it with 
his hand, at Rome, this 16th of December, 1610. 

; JEAN DE LA PansE. 


Fitzsimon made his solemn profession at Rome on the feast 
of the Assumption, 1608. He spent three years there, during 
which, among other things, he wrote his work on the Mass, and 
ransacked the libraries in search of materials for a history of 
Ireland. He was present at the beatification of St. Ignatius, 
and on the 20th of February, 1610, he wrote to Belgium an 
account of the beatification and miracles of that Saint, and 
desired it to be communicated to the Provincial, and Fathers 
Mainfroy, Wadding, Hucquet, and Lentaillue. 

On the oth of April, 1611, he finished his Catalogue of Irish 
Saints, the merits of which are thus mentioned by O’Sullevan 
Beare and Bishop Rothe. The former says, “Father Henry of 


1 Ferrier was converted afterwards. 
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Dublin has compiled by far the most copious list of Irish Saints, 
with the names of the authors who have written about them. 
And indeed since our Irish Lives of Irish Saints have been 
partly taken and destroyed by heretics, and partly hidden by 
Catholics lest they should fall into the hands of heretics, and 
since consequently they must be very hard to come at, it is 
wonderful with what care, diligence, and industry this religious 
Jesuit has collected so many names of our Saints, and rescued 
them from oblivion and destruction. Lest elucubrations so 
remarkable and elaborate should perish, I give them here... .” 
The list contains the names of two hundred and eighty-eight 
Saints, and the sources whence their Lives may be written, and 
a short encomium. It ends with the words: “If any one should 
find out any more, let him deign to communicate it in time, and 
thus contribute towards the Irish History, which I have now on 
hands. Rome, this 9th of April, 1611. The servant of you all 
in Christ,—HENRY FITZSIMON, of the Society of Jesus.” One 
of the entries is “St. Dulach, Hermit—his Life is kept at 
Malahide in Ireland ;” another, “St. Ursula, daughter of the 
Ard Righ of Ireland. I will show evidently that the other 
histories and genealogies of her are fables, and I have answers 
to objections that may be made against my history.” This 
Catalogue went through six or seven editions, and received many 
additions in about fifteen years; and most probably it turned 
the attention of Stephen White, Colgan, and others to the study 
of Irish history, and thus shows its author to have been one 
of the founders of modern Irish Hagiography. 

Father Fitzsimon returned to Flanders about the autumn 
of 1611, where, according to Alegambe and Southwell, he found 
a new field wherein to show his apostolic charity and courage. 
As the pest was ravaging that country, he at once exposed his 
life in the spiritual and corporal service of the plague-stricken, 
in order to die a martyr of charity, in Belgium, as he was 
disappointed in his abiding and oft-repeated hopes of dying 
a martyr of the Faith in his fatherland. He worked one year in 
this holy ministry, until he was attacked by the plague. But 
God preserved him for the good of many men ; and when he 
recovered, being always ready to sacrifice himself, he devoted 
his time at Liege to prepare for death those criminals who were 
condemned to the gallows. Dr. Oliver tells us in his Collectanea 
that Rome, Liege, and the Low Countries admired this Jesuit’s 
devotion to the labours of his ministry. It was his pleasure.and 
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delight to visit the sick, to attend the infected, to assist prisoners 
and persons condemned to death; but all the while his heart 
panted to re-enter the field of hardship and danger in his beloved 
and afflicted country. 

Father Fitzsimon enjoyed the friendship of many distin- 
guished in Flanders; he was linked in kindred, acquaintance, 
and inveterate love with Dr. Cusac, founder and president of 
Douay. It was, I fancy, about this time or previously that he 
made the acquaintance of Charles de Croi, Duc d’Arscot, and 
Prince de Chimai, Knight of the Golden Fleece. Father Young,? 
in his sketch of his friend, says: “Father Henry was endowed 
with great gifts of nature and grace, and was a very great 
favourite with princes and leading men. He was once visiting 
the castle of the Duke of Arscot in Belgium, and was taken by 
his .Grace to see the grand hall, which he had with great 
expense decorated and hung with paintings. Father Henry with 
religious freedom censured him for having profaned his house 
by indelicate pictures; and then he turned his eyes away and 
fixed them on the floor. The Duke, who expected Father 
Fitzsimon to praise the purity of his taste, was boiling over 
with indignation, and reeled to and fro under the unexpected 
reproof. However, he soon recovered himself, and approaching 
Father Fitzsimon, who still held his eyes on the ground, he said : 
‘I thank you from my heart for the wholesome advice you have 
given me;’ and then, giving him his hand, he added, ‘and by 
this right hand, Father Henry, I will get these paintings effaced 
before the end of one month, and I will have the hall more 
modestly decorated. Besides I hereby promise you, that before 
the end of the month I will make a general confession of my 
whole life to your Reverence.’ He did both, to the great wonder- 
ment and edification of many people.” 

The Duke of Arscot spoken of here was most probably 
Charles Philippe, Prince de Ligne, who had twenty or thirty 
titles, one of which was Grand Falconer of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. 

On the 26th of October, 1611, Father Fitzsimon was -at 
Douay, writing his Dedication of the work on the Mass, which 
was published that year with the titlke—‘7he Justification and 
Exposition of the Divine Sacrifice of the Masse, and of all Rites 
and Ceremonies thereto belonging, divided into two bookes. In 
the first booke, Controversies and Difficulties and Devotion 


1 Lit. An. Hib, 1640—1652. 
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belonging to the Masse are discussed in general. In the Second, 
the First Masse in the Missal is justified and expounded for all 
and every parcel thereof. By Henry Fitzsimon, Dublinian, of 
the Societie of Jesus. Permissu Superiorum. Anno Domini, 
1611.” It contains 448 pages 4to. 

He says, as for the style of this book in no part is it curious 
or affected, yet in some places, as leisure and the vein allowed, 
more fluent and voluble than in others. “Some mitigation in 
any censure for my English phrase may the rather be pre- 
supposed, that I am not an Englishman, and have lived the 
greatest part of my age in foreign countries, remote from my 
nationals, and all English conversation. . . . For errors of 
ignorance, if any have escaped, and I trust not many, this may 
certify all the world, that my resolution was, and is, and ever 
shall be—to hold and avow the only common doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church: in it, and with it to live, and (if God 
in His mercy says Amen) for it most willingly to die. There- 
fore if any point, word, or syllable shall be found contrary to 
the said doctrine, I shall instantly detest and abjure it. Be it 
far from me, and from all my nation, to swerve in the least 
point from any one syllable of that Church’s belief, out of which 
there is no salvation, and in which all Ireland hath ever, and 
does constantly (excepting some few of little regard) remain. 
In this is Ireland’s greatest glory for itself, and my greatest 
comfort for the same, that it is by our very adversaries professed 
to be (as they reproach, but which we as thankfully accept) 
Papistical ; or in other terms, inseparable from the venerable 
Pastor of all believing Christians ; and never bred any beginner 
of a received sect, nor accepted, as I said, in any province, town, 
or house, for every person thereof, any heresy. The glory be to 
God our Lord!” 

“Being more amply to treat of our quondam incredible glory 
in the Ecclesiastical History of our Country, and having dis- 
coursed thereof before, this may serve to sharpen your appetites 
towards the treatise now in preparation. I have read in our 
chronicles, an. 1408, that one Hugh MacGuilmory, having 
sacked the Church of the Franciscans in Knockfergus and taken 
away the very iron of the windows—his adversaries, the Savages, 
pursuing him, could have no entrance to destroy him save 
by the same windows. . .. I have read in some ancient 
records of our nation that divers of our Northern monks 
did use a distinct tonsure in manner of a cross (Ja Membrana 
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Hispa.). St. Mansuetus, whose sacred body is now in Toul, in 
Lorraine, was of our country, as I have proved in the Epistle 
Dedicatory of my work on Rider’s Caveat, and am hereafter to 
prove.... Thetruly named Scots, now called Highlandmen, 
do profess themselves Irish, do consent and comply with Irish, 
and disclaim the residue as a distinct generation.” 

These extracts show that he had in preparation a special 
treatise on Irish history, and even an ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland. It has never been published. He was meditating at 
this time a work in defence of the Society of Jesus, and there is 
such a work referred to by Ponce de Leon in his approbation 
of Nieremberg’s Varones Ilustres. De Leon calls it a treatise, 
De Moribus Jesuitarum. 

In 1612 he received letters out of Ireland, from men 
of the highest honour and dignity, who tell him that Todd, 
the.Anglican Bishop of Down, repudiated his wife and married 
his cook, and that Henry Ussher, the Protestant Primate, on the 
death of “his own bulky better half,” married the widow of the 
Bishop of Waterford. But he says, “I can scarcely believe this 
of an old gentleman who is a kinsman of mine.” On the 17th of 
August, 1613, he got a letter from Father General, asking for 
an account of his controversies in Ireland, and he answers 
him thus: 


To the Very Reverend and very good Father, Father Claudio Aquaviva. 


Very kind Father,—You wrote to me on the 17th of last August, 
desiring me to give a full and circumstantial account of my discussion 
with the sectaries in the presence of heretical umpires. You added, 
that you had never before heard a word about a discussion carried on 
under such unfair conditions. To satisfy your desire I have written 
not a letter, but a book, which I dedicate to your Paternity, and in the 
Preface of which I treat of that discussion. 

It is no wonder that you did not hear of a formal discussion, as 
it did not take place. It was offered, and announced sometimes with 
a great show of courage, and the ministers were urged on to dare to 
meet me ; but all this was mere display. . . . To you I proclaim that 
I am greatly indebted for the immense services rendered by you to 
myself and my nation. You have kept before your mind the Divine 
oracles—“ And, therefore, love ye strangers. If a stranger dwell in the 
land, let him be with you as one born among you. My fugitives shall 
dwell with thee.”! ‘To us, foreigners and fugitives, you were not only 
a Father General, as you are to all the members of our Society, but 


1 Deut. x. 19; Levit. xix. 34; Isaias xvi. 4. 
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you wished to be our Father Assistant, by the special care that you 
took of us. With what solicitude have you not rescued us from the 
greatest difficulties! What refuge and shelter and comfort did you not 
very often afford us when we were abandoned on all sides! With what 
an open heart you admitted our candidates—at what expense have you 
not nursed our sick and infirm; with what anxiety have you not 
endeavoured to protect us when we were in danger; with what whole- 
some advice have you not cheered us on, when we were fighting, and 
fighting the good fight! Under your auspices, in spite of a thousand 
obstacles, we possess in Spain alone three Seminaries, from which the 
waters of the Faith incessantly flow over to our kingdom and the 
neighbouring islands— 


Hec tanta sunt, que nec ventura silebunt 
Lustra, nec ignota rapiet sub nube vetustas. 


As a further proof of the esteem Father Aquaviva, no mean 
judge of his fellow-men, had for the Irish, Fitzsimon quotes the 
following words written by his German Assistant, Father Duras: 
On St. Patrick’s day, 1604, he says to one of the Provincials 
of our Order: “The Very Rev. Father General wishes by all 
means that the Irish should be admitted [into the various 
Provinces], since they seem to be in a certain way made for our 
Institute by their humility, obedience, charity, and fame for 
learning, in which things, by the testimony of all places, they 
very much excel. Hence his Paternity writes to most of the 
Provincials, desiring them to open and dilate their charitable 
hearts to their Irish candidates.” 

In May, 1614, his Britannomachia,a quarto of 376 pages, 
was printed at Douay. He says in the Preface to the Third 
Book, that it was written in some haste, as his time had to be 
given to the preparation of another work, and that he reserves 
to another time the publication of the Record of the Irish 
Persecutions ; he calls Rosweyde his most intimate friend and 
Lessius his most revered master. As Dr. Mason’s controversial 
work had just been put into his hands, he refutes it at once in 
twenty-two pages bristling with references. It took him fifteen 
days to read and refute the book. He could not devote more 
time to it, as the Brztannomachia was in the hands of the printer, 
who was pressing him to finish at once. He put the brief 
refutation of Mason as an Appendix, and promised to examine 
and refute the work more fully at some future day. Mason 
published an answer to Fitzsimon in 1618, in Vindicte Anglt- 
cane. He calls Father Fitzsimon his malevolent and abusive 
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adversary, and having confuted him to his own satisfaction, he 
flings the following verses after him: 


Iamque Britanni 
Ecce Britannomachum devictum tendere palmas 
Simonidem videre. 


The Britannomachia went through two editions. The Epistle 
Dedicatory is not the same in the two copies of Trinity College ; 
in one the approbations are wanting, and Father Aquaviva 
is said to have been General of the Society for thirty-three 
years, while the other copy says thirty-four years. 

In the year 1615 his Catalogue of Irish Saints was printed 
at Douay, as we learn from the Bollandists in their Lzfe of 
St. Luan. 

In 1619, and before it, he was working at Liege, and there 
in that year was published the third edition of his Catalogue. 
Southwell says that, after his recovery from the attack of the 
pest, he devoted himself specially at Liege to prepare criminals 
for death, and his zeal was always ready to respond to all the 
calls of charity. The work on the Irish Saints is an octavo 
of one hundred and twenty pages, and was edited nine times. 
Ussher’s copy is in Trinity College with his marginal notes. 
The title is, “Catalogus Pracipuorum Sanctorum TIbernia, 
recognitus et auctus per R. Patrem Henricum Fitzsimon, S.J.” 
The author quotes Father Richard Fleming’s Kalendarium, 
and Father Stephen White’s Collectanea, and Father White’s 
Lives of St. Brandub, Sedulius, Forquer, Grata, Tynsby, Dr. 
Travers, Cumera, Kuniald, and St. Ursula. He praises White 
for his acumen; and Ussher, in a note to this, refers to March, 
1611, as if White had written (to him) something on the subject 
in that year. The Right Rev. Dr. Rothe, in his Hzbernza 
Resurgens, says he knew on undoubted authority, that from 
the moment this Catalogue was published, it was attacked by 
Dempster, who threatened to write a book against it and its 
author. 




















The Scythe and the Sword. 


A ROMANCE OF OSGOLDCROSS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
OF CERTAIN JOYFUL EVENTS. 


I SUPPOSE that a child which is caught in the very midst of 
some naughtiness feels pretty much as I did at that moment. 
There I stood, with the pistol hanging in my hand, first staring 
at Rose and then gradually dropping my gaze before the 
shocked and startled look which I saw in her eyes. Indeed, 
I felt mightily ashamed of myself now that we had been 
interrupted, and did not think of the affair in the same light as 
before. When Rose came upon the scene Gascoyne was just 
about to speak, and he now stood staring at her, his lips still 
formed in readiness to give the word which might have sent me 
into another world on the instant. Seeing, however, that the 
affair was over he drew himself up, and muttering, “ A woman is 
always sure to spoil sport,” he went over towards his principal 
who still stood covering me with his pistol. Rose came across 
the thicket towards us. I knew she was looking first at one and 
then at the other, but I dare not look at her. I pretended to be 
examining the lock of my pistol. 

“Gentlemen!” said Rose, and I knew she was standing 
between us and again looking at us with that gaze I dare not 
meet. “ What is this you would have done? Fie upon you! 
Surely you do not call this manly to steal out here at this hour 
as if you were thieves so that you might fire at each other. 
Why, this is a coward’s action.” 

“Oh!” said Ben. “What wise words. Just what I said 
myself. Go on, Mistress Rose, go on and spare not.” 

“If I had not come when I did,” she continued, paying no 
more heed to Ben than if he had been a tree stump, “one of you 
might now have been lying dead. What sort of news would 
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that have been for his friends? Brave men, truly, to think so 
little of other people’s feelings.” 

“ Admirable!” cried Ben Tuckett. “Go on, sure-faith, I 
could not have said more myself.” 

“ Put up your pistols,” she said, “ put up your pistols and go 
home for pity’s sake. Let us have no fighting here. Pray God 
give you better minds of it.” 

Now I had never wanted to fight and wanted less than ever 
now, and I was ready enough to put up my pistol and go. But 
Dennis Watson was not minded to take Rose’s advice, neither 
was he slow in saying so. 

“That is all very well, mistress,” he said, with a sneer on 
his dark face, “but it is not agreeable to me. I came out here 
to shoot Will Dale yonder, and as fortune hath favoured me 
with the first shot, shoot him I will. So retire, mistress, if you 
do not wish to see blood spilt.” 

She looked at him very steadily and sternly, for I think that 
speech of his had shown her what manner of man he was, and 
he somewhat blanched as he met the glance she gave him. But 
she came somewhat closer to me, keeping herself between me 
and the pistol in his hand. 

“ Then, sir,” she said, “you may shoot him through me. For 
I shall not stand aside whatever you say or threaten.” 

“Stand aside, dear Rose,” I said, speaking for the first time 
since she entered the clearing. “Let him fire if he will: I do 
not believe he can hit me.” 

“Nay,” she said. “There shall be nothing left to chance.” 

And there she stood facing Dennis Watson’s pistol which he 
still held ready to discharge. And he presently, seeing that her 
purpose was firm, began to mutter threats and oaths, and then 
taunts and jeers. 

“Ah!” he said, “I see how it is. A pretty plot is this and 
mighty neat in its arrangement. We have been fooled, Tom 
Gascoyne. A pretty thing for a man who is going to fight a 
duel to arrange matters so that a lady stops the affair at the 
right moment. I warrant me Mistress Rose would not have 
stepped out so promptly if our enemy had had first shot.” 

Now this so incensed me that I started forward fiercely 
intending to chastise Dennis for his insolence, but Rose barred 
my path and prevented me. 

“Leave him alone, Will,” she said, and at the touch of her 
hand I restrained myself. “Master Watson,” she continued, 
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turning to Dennis, “you are a poor, pitiful liar. If you were 
ought of a man you would know that a woman would not lend 
herself to such a poor trick as that. Do you think I could not 
find this matter out for myself?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Tom Gascoyne, “this affair is at an end, 
I think. What say you, Master Tuckett?” 

“T say yes,” said Ben. “And very gladly, for ’tis a cold 
morning and I am shivering. Let us withdraw our forces.” 

“Come, Dennis,” said Gascoyne, “let us go,” and he took 
Watson’s arm to lead him away. But Dennis went reluctantly, 
favouring me and Rose with many an evil glance. And at the 
edge of the clearing he turned and looked at us once more, and 
cried out, “I will hit you yet, Will Dale, and in your tenderest 
spot too,” and disappeared in the woods which echoed to his 
sneering laughter. And so the duel was over. 

“Beshrew me,” said Ben, “but I am as cold as any icicle. 
I shall run homewards, with your permission, for I doubt not 
you will be able to bring Mistress Rose home by yourself, Will.” 

And therewith he leapt the fence into the meadows and went 
homewards at a dog-trot, so that his short sturdy figure was soon 
out of sight in the dim winter’s light, and Rose and I were 
alone. There we stood in the clearing for a moment or two, 
neither of us speaking. I think she was looking at me, but I 
am quite sure that I did not dare to look at her. Yet it was 
necessary to say some word or other, so at last I plucked up 
courage to speak. 

“Mistress Rose,” I said, “ I beg your pardon.” 

After this was out I felt bold enough to meet her gaze. She 
was looking at me with reproachful eyes, and I noticed that she 
was very pale and that her face bore an expression of pain which 
I had never seen there before. She said nothing when I spoke, 
but still looked at me. And yet I could see that she was not 
angry with me as she had been with Dennis, for her expression 
was more like that of a mother whose child had offended her by 
some act of naughtiness than of real anger at my conduct. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said again. “I have brought you 
from your bed on a morning like this all because I am head- 
strong and foolish. If I had not been so fiery I should not have 
caused you so much anxiety. If I had taken Ben’s advice I 
should have done better. However, what is done is done. 
Only I hope you will forgive me for causing you so much 
trouble.” 
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“It was not that,” she said, “not that. Suppose you had 
been killed, Will—suppose I had come here just in time to see 
you fall dead?” 

She shuddered, and raised her hands to her face as if to shut 
out the sight she spoke of. I went nearer to her and laid my 
hand on her shoulder. 

“And if you had, Rose, would you have been so troubled ? 
There is many a better man than I shot in a duel. Would you 
have cared so much?” 

She lifted her eyes to mine for an instant and looked at me, 
and then, somehow or other, my arms were round her and her 
head was lying upon my shoulder and our lips had met in their 
first kiss. It was all so sudden and so soon over and without 
a word spoken by either, and yet I knew that she was mine for 
ever. “My dear, my dear!” I said, “so you have some 
love in -your heart for me after all my folly and thought- 
lessness ?” 

“So much,” she whispered, “so much that it filled all my 
heart, Will. All my heart!” 


“ And it is mine?” 
“Yours, if you will have it. And could you never see that 


before? Oh, Will, and I have loved you ever since you were 
a great boy and [ a little maiden scarcely up to your shoulder. 
How slow you were to see it !” ‘ 

“Why, my dear,” I said, “I never did see it, only somehow 
I fancied and hoped it might be so. And now that I know it 
is so, I can hardly believe it. Kiss me again, Rose, so that I 
may know it is no dream, but blessed reality.” 

I can remember all that as if it were yesterday. It wasa 
cold, grey winter morning and the snow, six or eight inches deep 
underfoot, hung from the trees around us in all sorts of fantastic 
drapery. There was a strange stillness in the woods now that 
we were alone, broken only by a robin that came hopping along 
the branches above our heads and chirping at us or at his fellows 
that were trying to find something eatable under the firs and 


pines. Yet I felt nothing of the cold, and the wintry prospect 


might have been a fine summer night, so much summer had she 
put into my heart, this dear one of mine. For now all barriers 
were suddenly swept away between us, and there was her sweet 
face resting against my breast, rosy and full of life now, with 
the dear eyes looking shyly into mine, and the sweeter mouth 
ready to say, “I love you,” in unison with the eloquent eyes. 
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But of this I need write no more, for every true and happy lover 
hath experience of what I might say. 

So we went homewards across the snow-bound meadows, 
feeling, I think, as if we were walking through some Paradise 
rather than across the good old fields where every landmark 
was familiar to me. And all the way my heart was singing 
gaily to itself, a song of love and hope and great happiness, 
and I forgot all about Dennis Watson and his threats, and had 
no memory of the sad strife then agitating the land, for I could 
think of nothing but Rose. And so hand in hand we went into 
the great kitchen where Ben was warming his blue fingers 
against the fire and audibly lamenting his folly in going out on 
such a morning. “And on such an errand too,” growled he, 
when Rose had gone away to remove her snow-covered 
garments. “Yes, indeed, if I go on like this I shall soon let out 
my head for the crows to pick at. For indeed my brains must 
be soft enow when I go forth to see two fools shoot at each 
other.” 

“Hold thy peace, chatterer!” I said. “What man, this is 
the happiest morning I ever knew. Ah, old Ben, thou talkest 
about happiness! Why man, thou knowest not the meaning 
of that word. Indeed I think nobody was ever happy until 
now.” 

“Oh!” said Ben, rising up and steadily regarding me with 
questioning eyes. “Oh! Ah! Why, now, but really Will, is 
thy brain turning? Nay, he is sane enough. Why, man, 
what has happened? Ah, now I see it all—thou hast been 
making matters square with Mistress Rose. Am I right, 
Will?” 

“Right indeed, Ben. Congratulate me. Is she not divine, 
ch? Is she not lovelier than a dream, eh, Ben?” 

“ There is a little mole in her left cheek,” said Ben. 

“’Tis a beauty-spot, man. But what knowest thou about 
beauty ?” 

“Enough to tell thee that thou hast got one of the fairest 
women in all the kingdom, old Will. Ye will make a grand 
pair. Will, what dost say if you and Rose, and Lucy and I get 
married soon? All at the same time,eh? Say upon Easter 
Monday? Is it not a good idea, lad ?” 

“Good enough, Ben, but the ladies must be consulted.” 

“If only Jack would bring himself a sweetheart home from 
the wars,” said Ben, “we might all be married together. But 
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I fear me, Jack is not a man for matrimony. Yea, he will live 
and die a bachelor.” 

Now that day will always remain fresh and green in my 
mind, even though I live to be a hundred years old, for it was 
a day of rejoicing and gladness. First of all there was the 
presenting Rose to my mother as her daughter indeed, in which 
new capacity she was welcomed warmly and gladly, for my 
mother had learnt to love her as if she were really her own. As 
for Lucy, she was as pleased as if Ben had brought her some 
piece of good news affecting their own prospects. And old 
Jacob Trusty, to whom I soon told my story, was so delighted 
that for that day he did little in the way of work, but remained 
giving orders to his assistant—for he now had a boy to help 
him with the cattle—and relating anecdotes concerning previous 
brides in our family, none of whom he said could quite compare 
with Mistress Rose Lisle. 

“An I were thee, William,” said Jacob, “I should not delay 
matters very long. There is Master Benjamin and Lucy are 
ready enough for a ring, I warrant ; why, then, should ye not 
all marry at the same time? ‘Twill be a gay sight and a good 
one for sore eyes, that same wedding.” 

“But these are troublous times to marry in, Jacob,” I 
answered. “And then you see, Master Lisle is away at the 
wars, and we must have his consent before we settle anything.” 

“Tut, lad, Black Phil I warrant will say nought against a 
Dale marrying his daughter. Marry, not he indeed! There 
is no better family than ours amongst all the yeoman of 
Yorkshire. Well, you have done well, William, to win such a 
bonny lass. But waste no time, lad. Let me see thy children 
on my knees before I die.” 

“TI hope my children, if I have any, will be well on in years. 
before you come to die, Jacob. Why you are a young man 
yet.” 

“Young in mind, lad, but old in body. What! I was 
middle-aged when you were born. Ah, I remember that day 
very well indeed. We were harvesting in the twelve-acre. 
Then the word came along that a son was born. So I threw 
down my scythe and went over to the house and looked at 
thee, William, for the first time. As red as my Sunday scarf 
thou wert. But a real Dale, and weighing, I should think, about 
ten pounds or may be eleven. Old Mother Eyre of Thorpe 
nursed thee—now dead and gone is she. Thou couldst walk at 
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twelve months, but thou didst not talk for six months after that. 
Well, but ’tis a long time ago.” 

Now this was not the only joyful event of that memorable 
day, for we had another great surprise before the evening was 
over. I had gone outside to walk round the buildings as was 
my custom every night, for I liked to know that my horses and 
cattle were safely housed and fed, and as I crossed the yard 
from the stables to the house I saw in the dim light two 
horsemen endeavouring to open the gate of the paddock. And 
then all of a sudden the house door was opened and Rose was 
in her father’s arms, and we were shaking hands all round and 
all talking together, for Philip Lisle and Jack Drumbleforth 
were home again from the wars, safe and sound, and we were 
once more united round the old hearthstone. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OF JACK DRUMBLEFORTH’S RETURN HOME. 


YOU may be quite sure that we threw wide open our hearts and 
doors and welcomed our travellers with no little rejoicing. For 
though they had not been away from us for such a great length 
of time, having only been absent during the autumn and winter, 
yet it appeared a considerable season and we were heartily glad 
to see their faces again. And so they were quickly in the great 
kitchen and everybody was shaking hands with them and the 
women were all talking together, s6 that you could not hear 
yourself speak for noise. Nay, so busied were they with asking 
questions and giving their own news as to what had happened 
during the travellers’ absence that it was all Philip and Jack 
could do to get a word in or to swallow a mouthful of the food 
and drink which my mother and Lucy hastened to set on the 
table. But after awhile, when the first tumult of rejoicing was 
over and we were all sat round the hearth in the firelight, I was 
able to get a good look at my two old friends and notice how 
their adventures had fared with them. And I quickly perceived 
that even those few months of campaigning had changed Jack 
Drumbleforth in appearance if in nothing else. For he was now 
bronzed and tanned like one who has been out much in all 
weathers, and he had grown a great beard and moustache, so that 
his face was much changed. But the same old eyes of honest 
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grey looked out from above the same somewhat snub nose, and 
the eyes twinkled when he said a sly thing just as in the old 
days. I could not think what Parson Drumbleforth would say 
to his son’s altered appearance, for Jack looked less like a learned 
clerk than ever. He had gotten himself a slight sword cut on 
his right cheek, and this, while giving him a military air, also 
added something of distinction to him, according to the girls. 
Yea, indeed, in his scarlet coat and sash and great buff boots, 
with the sword at his side and his hair and beard trimmed in the 
Stuart fashion, Jack looked a very different fellow to the old Jack 
that used to make fun for us in other days. 

I suppose that nobody was more content that night than my 
mother, who, having a great horror of war and bloodshed, was 
only too well pleased to see our warriors home again with their 
heads and limbs still preserved to them. But she had been 
better pleased if Philip Lisle could have given her more satis- 
factory news about the war, which she wished to see terminate 
there and then, so dreadful a thing did it seem to her that 
Englishmen should fight with Englishmen. So she quickly 
began to make inquiry of Philip Lisle of the war and its 
prospects. 

“What think you, sir,” said my mother, “will the war soon 
come to an end?” 

But at that he shook his head. — 

“Nay, madam,” said he, “I cannot answer that question, for 
I know not what to say. However, if Iam to give an opinion, 
I should say that it will not. The issues are too great and the 
feeling too bitter for it to end yet. If it does end speedily it 
will only be by one party suddenly waiving its claims.” 

“ And neither will do that,” said Jack. “It will be war to 
the knife yet awhile. A sad enough thing it is, Mistress Dale, 
to have to cut your brother’s throat or fire an ounce of lead 
through his body, but that is what Englishmen are doing just 
now and must continue to do, I fear.” 

“Alas! a sad thing enough,” said my mother. “But what 
think you, will the King prevail in this contest? We hear so 
much here that differs in opinion, some saying that the Parlia- 
ment will win in the end, and some that the King will finally 
prevail over his enemies. What have you to say to it, sir?” 

“A few months ago,” said Philip, “I should have answered 
your question with confidence, madam, for I could never have 
brought myself to believe that this land of England would have 
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risen in open rebellion against its rightful monarch. Nay, I felt 
sure that His Majesty had only to erect his standard in order to 
secure the support of the greater portion of his people, before 
whose arm the malcontents would quickly yield. For English- 
men to rise against the throne they have built so carefully seemed 
to me a most strange thing, and I felt assured that that bad 
feeling, if it did exist, could not exist long. And yet it would 
appear, madam, that the feeling of disaffection against His 
Majesty is deepening rather than lessening. I know not how it 
is: certain I am that he hath a kind heart and means well 
towards his subjects.” 

“Yea,” said Jack, “a kind heart he hath, but a sad face. A 
sadder I never saw, and I have seen his some hundreds of times 
these last few months. He looks, Mistress Dale, as if he had 
no heart to smile, but is rather pondering on the fate that hath 
made him to be at war with his people. Now about politics I 
care nought and know little, but of this I am sure: I will fight 
for the King while ever there is any fight left in me, for it is 
my honest belief that he means well. Moreover, he zs the King, 
which is good enough for a plain Englishman.” 

“There are men nowadays, however,” said Philip Lisle, 
“who care nought for kings or priests, being persuaded that 
every man hath a right to judge for himself and please himself, 
and it is these men who are stirring up sedition against His 
Majesty. Now I say this: every man hath a right to judge 
for himself between right and wrong, between what is bad and 
what is good in his own heart, but he hath no right to judge 
between himself and lawfully-constituted authority. For as 
Holy Scripture saith, all power is of God, and according to 
that teaching, those who fight against the King do fight against 
God. I say this as a plain man who takes a plain meaning of 
Scripture.” 

“Master Cromwell interpreteth not Scripture in that way,” 
said Jack. “Why, from what I hear he hath Scriptural warrant 
for everything he does. He is persuaded that the King is a 
common enemy to the people and would, I doubt not, clap His 
Majesty into safe keeping, or even slay him as being such. 
They say that he fights with the Scriptures in one hand and 
the sword in the other.” 

“Whatever the man is else,” said Philip Lisle, “he is a 
seldier and a great general. His regiment will make its mark 


wherever he leads it.” 
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“Yea, it will so!” said Jack. “It would do thee good, Will, 
to see these psalm-singing knaves who sing and slay with the 
heartiest good-will. Finely drilled and equipped they are, and 
have their heart in their work like Master Cromwell, their 
leader. I have heard that he will have no man in his company 
who does not make the war a personal matter. He wants 
nought of swash bucklers and such-like, of which sort we have 
too many in our army—men who fight for fighting’s sake.” 

“And what, sir, will be done,” asked my mother, “if the 
King’s Majesty doth not prevail in this war?” 

“Nay, madam, I know not. Perhaps we shall be ruled by 
a Parliament, or may be some of those who are now stirring 
up the country against the King will assume the King’s place.” 

“ And what would they do with the King?” said Lucy. 

“Marry, child, there are men in England this day who 
would gladly cut off the King’s head and have done with him 
altogether. Yea, and would compass land and sea to do it. 
But what if they do? The King never dies, and if they slay 
Charles the First, Charles the Second will arise in his place. 
But much will come to pass ere ever these things happen. 
Meanwhile, let us be thankful we are with you again, safe and 
sound save for a scratch or two.” 

“T have an old father at home,” said Jack, rising from his 
chair, “ and it is time I sought him. Will, come with me to the 
gate and see me depart.” 

“Nay, I will ride with you,” I said, and went and saddled our 
horses. I wanted to have a word or two with Jack in private, 
So I bade them leave the door open for me, and set out with 
my old friend along the highway towards Darrington. It was 
a dark night and a cold one, but not so dark nor so cold that 
Jack and I could not understand each other. 

“Tis a grand thing, Will lad,” said he as we rode along the 
familiar road, “’tis a grand thing to be home once more amongst 
the old faces and places. How goes everything with you, Will? 
Ben Tuckett—how prospers worthy Ben? Is he in love as 
deeply as ever with Mistress Lucy?” 

“Ben prospers exceedingly, Jack, and is growing sleek and 
comely. As for love he is deeper and deeper in it every day.” 

“TI am glad of that,” he answered. “When once a man hath 
fallen in love with a maid, he doth well to advance in the sweet 
passion rather than draw back. But now, Will, hast thou not 
made some progress in this same art of love since last we met ?” 
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“Enough, Jack, to have come to the conclusion that Mistress 
Rose Lisle is the fairest creature under God’s sun. Yea, Jack, 
and I have told her so some scores of times already. So there 
is another pair of us besides Ben and Lucy. It only needs for 
thee to find a mate, and then thy father could marry all three 
pairs at one time.” 

“Nay, lad, you had best not wait for me or you will put off 
your happiness a long time. Well, thy news is good news, old 
lad, and I am glad to hear it.” 

But I had more news for him than that, and proceeded to 
tell him of my adventure with Dennis Watson, and of the latter’s 
threat to do me further injury, together with all particulars of 
the duel and its consequences. 

“It would seem that the old sore has not yet healed,” said 
Jack. “Certainly you will have to reckon scores with Dennis 
sooner or later, Will. Be watchful, for he will do you an injury 
in an underhand fashion if he gets the chance. And hark ye, if 
you think that he hath a leaning towards Mistress Rose, watch 
him with both eyes. You will have your work set, for Dennis 
Watson is an ugly customer at any time, being, I take it, both 
cruel and ingenious in his contrivances.” 

“ Let him do his worst,” I answered, “I will account for him 
in the end.” 

By this time we had come to Darrington and rode quietly 
up the village street until we came against the Vicarage, which 
is a plain, four-square house standing at the foot of Church 
Lane and communicating with the church by a path that leads 
through the Vicarage garden into the graveyard. Now it being 
very late, and the whole village in quietness, we did not wish to 
make any great noise, so we stole round by the lane into the 
Vicar’s farmyard, across which we went very quietly, fastening 
our steeds to the stable door meanwhile. There was a light 
shining through the lattice-work of the pantry, so that we 
judged Mistress Deborah to be awake. In this suspicion we 
were right, for presently, creeping up to the open lattice-work, 
we heard her soundly rating the cat, which in its haste to 
escape from the pantry had knocked over and spilt a bowl of 
cream. 

“A plague on ye!” said Mistress Deborah, “ye nasty good- 
for-nothing varmint to waste all my cream that was meant for 
his Reverence’s porridge in the morning. How am I to replace 
that, I would like to know, and not one of the cows yielding a 
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quart a day? Sure there is nothing but worry and disappoint- 
ment in this world !” 

She was now close upon the lattices, and, peeping through, 
we could see her. “She is just the same as ever,” whispered 
Jack. “Let’s tap at the lattice and give her a fright.” 

Whereupon he let his fist fall with such weight upon the 
lattice that Mistress Deborah uttered a scream and seemed 
likely to let fall her brass candlestick and leave herself in 
darkness. 

“Mercy on us!” said she, “what’s that? More work of the 
cat’s, I warrant me. An’ Master John had been home, I should 
say ‘twas him. Ah, poor Master John indeed. ’Tis a poor 
trade, fighting, and him his Reverence’s only son too. Well, 
well, everybody to their likes.” 

“Ho, Deborah!” said Jack, in a deep voice, “ Deborah !” 

Now Mistress Deborah no sooner heard her name pro- 
nounced than she whipped out of the pantry and flung open 
the kitchen door, so that in another instant she had seized 
Jack by the neck and was squeezing the breath out of his 
body. 

“Ah!” quoth she, when she had welcomed him in this 
fashion. “As if I did not know your voice, Master John! I 
warrant me you have come up to yon lattice a thousand-and- 
one times and said, ‘Ho, Deborah!’ in just these tones. And 
you are safe and sound and no bones broken! The Lord be 
thanked! Is the wars over, Master John, and did sa 

“Good Deborah,” said Jack, “ask me nought now, but let 
me to my father. Where is he—is he well?” 

“Why, well enough but for a little cold in the nose, Master 
John, got by burying Gaffer Burton's grandchild t’other day—a 
wet, slushy day as ever I saw. Oh, why, he’s in his own chamber, 
Master John, with his books, but you must tread soft, for his 
Reverence is like to be at his devotions.” 

“Come with me, Will,” said Jack, and we passed through 
the kitchen to the room where the Vicar kept his books and 
composed his sermons and saw such of his parishioners as called 
upon him. The door was a little way open, and a broad beam 
of light shone through the opening into the hall. We stole 
quietly up to this and peeped through. True enough, Parson 
Drumbleforth was at his devotions, kneeling at a little desk 
with his great prayer-book before him, and his white hair 
shining in the lamplight. And just as we came within hearing 
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he was praying for his son who was there within a yard or two 
of him. 

“ And take care, good Lord, of my son Jack, who hath gone 
to the wars, and bring him back to me, who have nought left 
but him to love ” 

“Father, father!” cried Jack, bursting in. “Here I am, 
father, back again, safe and sound.” 

And so I left them looking into each other’s eyes, and went 
out and rode away in the darkness towards home. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
OF THE COMING NEAR OF WAR. 


EVEN as I had expected, Philip Lisle consented willingly to 
give up his Rose to my keeping. From our first time of 
meeting there had been a kind of fellow-feeling ’twixt him and 
me, and we had grown to love each other in more than ordinary 
friendliness, so that he felt I was to be trusted with his 
daughter’s happiness. But neither he nor my mother would 
hear aught of marriage yet awhile. Better to wait, said they, 
even were it ten years, until the land was settled, than to marry 
in the midst of so much anxiety and trouble. For at any time, 
said Philip, the tide of war might surge round us with flame 
and bloodshed and things might occur which would be harder 
to cope with married than single. Better to wait until the land 
was at rest and we could marry with peace all around us. 

So now there was a double inducement to me to long for 
the ending of the war, and I looked forward to the coming 
of peace with a hot impatience. But peace was not to come 
upon us for many a long day yet. With the advent of spring 
in that year, 1643, the rival armies began manceuvring once 
more and both sides became active in soliciting help and assist- 
ance. The King had taken up his head-quarters at Oxford in 
readiness for the campaign and had there gathered his army 
around him. Thither, ere spring was over, repaired Philip Lisle 
and Jack, having remained but a short time with us, and from 
them at irregular intervals came news of the war.’ At first their 
news was not over good. The King lost Reading. But then 
came tidings of success. The Royal army overcame its oppo- 
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nents at Roundway Down and laid siege to Bristol. By the 
end of June that great city was in the King’s hands and the 
counties of Devon, Somerset, Hampshire, and Wiltshire came 
under his power. The Parliamentarians began to lose heart 
Hampden, one of their principal leaders, had been slain in a 
skirmish, The Royal troops laid siege to Gloucester and 
seemed likely to take it. Everything looked rosy for the 
King’s cause and loyal people began to pluck up a good spirit. 
There was some serious talk amongst the Parliamentarians of 
a treaty, which no doubt would have been carried out but for 
the pressure put upon the Commons by the London crowds 
who swarmed round the House and refused to have any treaty. 
Then however came reverses to the King’s cause. The Earl of 
Essex raised the siege of Gloucester. Turning away from that 
city he found the Royalist army barring his path at Newbury. 
A battle followed which neither side could claim. Essex 
continued his march. If it had not been for the fine powers of 
the Parliamentary infantry he would have suffered defeat, but 
the foot had been finely drilled and officered, and withstood 
the fiery impulse of the Royalist charge with rock-like firmness. 
In this battle Falkland fell, weary, men said, of the war and its 
horrors. So matters stood after the Battle of Newbury, each 
side being pretty much as it was before the campaign 
began. 

But meanwhile there were other matters at work, as we 
heard through various channels. On the first day of July in 
that year the Synod known as the Westminster Assembly 
began to sit. It had two objects—to make England Presby- 
terian, and to bring the Scots to the help of the Parliamentary 
army. Perhaps the latter was the real object, as Parson 
Drumbleforth said, and the former the means whereby it was 
to be achieved. For with the Scots it was a case of no Presby- 
terianism, no Scottish army. Then came the making of that 
famous matter, the Solemn League and Covenant, which was 
signed by members of Parliament, who thereby bound them- 
selves to bring the religion of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
into conformity. This Solemn League and Covenant became 
everywhere the test of faithfulness to the Parliamentary cause. 
Its effect began to be seen at once. The fierce, persecuting 
spirit of the Presbyterian broke out on every side. Anything 
that savoured of Episcopacy was ruthlessly destroyed or 
mutilated. The Cross at Cheapside was broken to pieces and 
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a similar fate soon overtook Charing Cross. The images, 
crucifixes, and altars of the ancient parish churches were 
destroyed, the painted windows were broken, and the spirit of 
wanton mischief seemed to be let loose throughout the land. 
The Earl of Manchester went to Cambridge and drove out 
from the University all who refused to fall in with the Covenant. 
There had been much talk about the persecution of the King, 
but under the new régzme men were not even permitted to think 
for themselves. Anything more intolerant of other men’s 
opinions than the Presbyterian of that day there could not be. 

Now, however, rose up a new party, which combated the 
cruel intolerance of the Presbyterians, and finally vanquished it. 
The Independents, as they were called, were for liberty of 
conscience. They wanted it for themselves, and what they 
desired for themselves they were just enough to wish others to 
enjoy. They pleaded for full liberty for all men, Turks, Papists, 
Socinians, as for themselves. The Puritans, iron-bound and 
rigid in their love of mere outward uniformity, regarded this 
new doctrine with horror. They wished to keep the three 
kingdoms under their own rule, and to stamp out every other 
form of worship than their own Presbyterianism. They cried 
out loudly at the teachings of the Independents, and complained 
that such a dangerous doctrine as liberty of conscience should 
have arisen from a body which in a sense formed part of them- 
selves. But the doctrine of liberty steadily gained ground. It 
was not probable that the gloomy religion of Scotland would 
ever be forced upon the English people, and men who saw their 
parish churches mutilated and destroyed by the fanatics of the 
League and Covenant, gained from what they saw an uncon- 
querable aversion to the system which it was attempted to force 
upon them. 

Now at this time there were really three forces fighting for 
the supremacy in England—the King, the Presbyterians, and 
the Independents, and men who had eyes to see and ears to 
hear looked on at the three-cornered contest with eager hearts. 
The Parliamentary leaders on their side looked on with more 
than ordinary anxiety, for the new force, the Independents, lay in 
their own army under the command of that extraordinary farmer 
of Huntingdon, Oliver Cromwell. Whatever were this man’s 
faults, and whatever his virtues—and both have been doubtless 
exaggerated by his friends and enemies—there was one thing 
about him in which he was great above all Englishmen, namely, 
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his resolute determination not to allow the Presbyterians to 
stamp out national life and thought in this land which is our 
own. How he and his Ironsides put the Presbyterian power 
aside, and indirectly made for the restoration of the English 
spirit, you will see as this history advances. Already Cromwell 
was becoming a power in the land. The counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Huntingdonshire, and Hertfordshire 
had at his instigation bound themselves together under the 
name of the Eastern Association. In August, 1643, the Earl of 
Manchester took command of the associated forces, Cromwell 
being really his guiding spirit. Then within these counties 
Royalism was put down, and after beating the Royalist forces 
at Winceby on October 11, Cromwell held himself in readiness 
to attack the King’s army in Yorkshire. 

But in Yorkshire at that time men were for the King, and 
the Royalist forces were largely spread over the county. The 
Marquis of Newcastle had raised the siege of Hull, and had 
succeeded in establishing a fair degree of power in many 
important districts and centres. In Yorkshire, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, commanding the Parliamentary troops, was making a 
hard struggle to retain his ground, and was watching such 
towns as Leeds and Bradford, while at the same time he kept 
an eye on the fortified places, like Pontefract and Knares- 
borough. Little by little, however, Fairfax was being driven 
back, when an event happened which brought matters to a 
crisis. The Solemn League and Covenant was signed. A 
Committee of Englishmen and Scotchmen were appointed to 
superintend the operations of the army. These arrangements 
duly carried out, the Scotch forces under the command of 
Leslie, Earl of Leven, crossed the border and advanced into 
Yorkshire. In June, 1644, Leven joined his forces to those of 
Manchester and Fairfax, and laid siege to the Marquis of 
Newcastle at York. 

So now at last the red fire of war was close upon us, for the 
rival armies were, so to speak, but a stone’s throw away. All 
day long we heard messages of some sort ; now that the Scots 
were fifty thousand strong and would infallibly sweep away the 
King and all his army ; now that the Royalist troops were on 
the march northwards to relieve Newcastle at York ; and now 
that ere four-and-twenty hours had passed we should hear the 


booming of the rival artillery. But we heard no news from 
Philip or Jack; nay, we had no news of them ’twixt January 
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and June in that year 1644, so that we were oft anxious about 
their welfare and wondered what had become of them. Those 
months indeed were remarkably trying ones to all of us, for 
my mother was anxious and afraid of the war coming our way, 
and Rose was troubled about her father, and Lucy fretted lest 
the enemy should shoot Ben in any of their skirmishes round 
Pontefract, which they seemed likely to besiege, and I was 
impatient and fretful, wishing that they would make an end 
of the matter, so that I might marry my dear one and live 
in peace on my land. For it seemed a long time to wait for 
her, and I was more impatient every day, and wished Round- 
head and Cavalier could adjust their differences more speedily 
than they seemed desirous of doing. 

But perhaps none of us were so anxious and troubled at this 
time as worthy Ben Tuckett, who by reason of his residence in 
Pontefract market-place, did hear much news on both sides 
of the question. For Ben never by word or deed let either 
party see that he favoured or disfavoured them, but talked little 
and listened much, saying in excuse that it is a deal better to 
be seen than to be heard, and that silence is pure gold, while 
speech is but ordinary silver. Nevertheless, whatever Ben heard 
he turned over in his mind with no little diligence, never 
forgetting anything nor letting any little matter slip. He mixed 
freely with men of both parties, each side curiously enough 
believing him to be one of themselves, and in this way he got 
to hear matters which ordinary folk did not hear of. But 
Master Ben’s love of knowledge erelong brought him into 
much trouble and perplexity of mind, for he presently found 
out that the Parliamentary troops would certainly besiege the 
Castle, which was now strongly garrisoned and equipped by 
the Royalists under Colonel Lowther. This news was dis- 
quieting to a peaceable and quiet tradesman like Ben, for he 
could not help foreseeing there would be bullets and cannon- 
balls flying about the town, and sallies and skirmishes going on, 
and it occurred to him that a rough-handed soldiery might not 
be very nice about taking goods out of his shop without paying 
for what they took. What with thoughts like this and fears lest 
a stray bullet should some day find a billet in his brain as he 
stood at his shop door, poor Ben grew careworn and anxious- 
looking, and lost a good deal of his sleek appearance. But 
he never abated one jot of his curiosity about coming events, 
and whenever he came over to Dale’s Field he had always 
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some fresh scrap of news for us, gleaned from Royalist or 
Parliamentarian. And whatever it was, there was always 
one burden to Ben’s song concerning it—the war was coming 


upon us. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
OF MY RIDE WITH THE DESPATCHES. 


AND now, whether I would or not, I was forced into active 
participation in this war which was being fought out ’twixt 
Englishman and Englishman, and made to take a part in it 
which I had never dreamt of playing. 

It was the first day of July, 1644. <A hot, cloudless day it 
had been with never a speck on the sky that one could interpret 
into a sign of rain. We had got our hay in, and Timothy Grass 
and another man were busily engaged in thatching the two 
great stacks that we had built at the end of our stackyard. 
Early as it was our corn was beginning to turn and I looked 
forward to beginning harvest in three weeks’ time, feeling sure 
that the oats would then be ready. We had had no rain during 
the hay-harvest, and I hoped that we should be similarly favoured 
during the corn-harvest. If only the war would keep away from 
us until we got our corn in, I felt it would be well. 

I walked out with Rose that evening through the meadows 
leading towards Went Vale. Unconsciously my feet turned in 
the direction I had taken that spring morning long years before, 
when I set out for the ruined sheep-fold to find the stormcock’s 
nest. 

“Tt was the first time I had gone birds’-nesting that year,” 
I said to Rose as we came upon the scene. “I remember how 
quickly I ran off when old Jacob told me about the stormcock’s 
nest. It was in yonder tree; see, there is where I climbed up 
the trunk. Up I climbed and down I fell, lighting on my thick 
skull. And then came an angel clad in a red hood and cloak, 
and singing as she came.” 

“ And she found,” said Rose, “a sturdy-looking boy, sitting 
upon the ground and rubbing the crown of his head with both 
hands. A boy who evidently liked not to have anything done 
for him, for when the angel, as you call her, wanted to help him 
he would have no help. Nay, in those days, Will, if I had 
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offered to kiss you better, as we do with children, I think you 
would have refused.” 

“Did I refuse when you kissed me that day you went away 
with your father?” 

“My father?” she said. “I wonder where he is, Will. And 
poor Jack. ’Tis a dreadful thing this war, to separate loving 
hearts one from another.” 

“Tt is, Rose, for it is separating you from me. How long, 
I wonder, shall we have to wait? Every moment seems a day, 
every day a year.” 

So talking, we went down into the valley and turned along 
to Wentbridge by the road along which I had passed that night 
I found Philip Lisle and Rose on the bridge. We stayed 
there talking a few minutes and then went slowly up the hill 
towards Dale’s Field. The great North Road was very quiet ; 
quieter indeed than it had been for many weeks, for lately there 
had been a regular stream of folk along it in both directions. 
That night, however, we climbed the hill out of Wentbridge 
without passing or meeting ought more than a drover taking 
his cattle by easy stages to Doncaster. 

“ How quiet the road is to-night,” said Rose as we came to 
the level against Dale’s Field. “Listen, there is not a sound to 
be heard.” We stood still to listen. My ears, quick to hear 
anything in the open air, caught the faint sound of a horse’s 
gallop far off along the road. 

“Yes, there is a horseman coming along,” I said; “I can 
hear his horse’s feet. He is a long way off yet—somewhere 
between Barnsdale and Wentbridge, I think.” 

“Let us stand under the trees here and watch him pass,” 
said Rose; “I like to wait in the darkness when all is quiet 
and hear the horse’s feet come nearer and nearer along the 
highway.” 

We drew back into the shadow of the trees that overhang 
our barns, and waited, listening to the sound that came nearer 
and nearer, now sinking almost into silence as horse and rider 
dipped into some slight hollow, now growing louder as they 
climbed some little hill. After awhile we heard him coming 
down the hill into Wentbridge ; then the horse clattered loudly 
over the bridge and the sounds grew fainter as his gallop 
dropped to a trot, and then to a walk as he mounted the stiff 
hill we had just climbed. And at last we heard the panting 
and blowing of the tired animal as it came out upon the level 
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road again, and its rider strove to spur it forward at top 
speed. 

“Here he comes,” said Rose, pointing through the dim light. 
“ Poor horse, how tired it seems!” 

Tired indeed the horse was from the jaded way it stepped 
out. But what was the matter with the rider, who reeled in his 
saddle like a drunken man, clinging to it with one hand while 
he grasped the reins with the other? 

“On, good Diamond!” he was saying as he came abreast of 
us. “On, on, ere this devilish wound overcome me. O Heaven! 
how the blood runs yet. Diamond, I say-——” 

“Oh!” said Rose, clutching my arm. “See, he is falling!” 

I started forward just in time to catch the man as he rolled 
heavily from his saddle. He sank into my arms and I felt 
something wet and warm as my hand touched his. breast. The 
poor horse stopped and stood panting and sighing in the middle 
of the road. 

“Hold up, sir,’ I said. “My house is near by, let me help 
you into it.” ; 

“He has fainted!” cried Rose. “Oh, Will, carry him into 
the house. I will run before to warn them.” 

She ran on and I lifted the man in my arms and bore him 
across the orchard, his horse following behind me like a dog. 
I laid the man down on the great settle and looked at him. 
He had indeed fainted, and there was blood on his clothes and 
on my hands where I had touched him. A young man he was, 
of handsome countenance and dressed like a Royalist officer. 
I wondered while my mother was attending to him what he 
was doing in such a plight. 

“He is coming round,” said my mother. And presently he 
opened his eyes and looked at us. 

“Do not speak, good sir,” said my mother. “You are 
amongst friends. Lie still and let us do what we can for you.” 

And she began to cut away his garments to get at the 
wound, which she found to bea shot in the left shoulder, just 
high enough to have missed the heart. This she dressed and 
bandaged with rags and soft linen, so that the bleeding stopped 
and a little colour began to come into the man’s white face. 

“Rest you there, sir,” said my mother. “We will not move 
you yet awhile, and we will put cushions under your shoulders 
to relieve the hard couch.” 

The man shook his head sadly. 
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“T thank you, mistress,” said he, “ warmly and truly, for you 
are a good Samaritan. But rest I cannot, for I must on and 
away at once. If only I had another horse!” 

“ Nay, sir,” said my mother, “ you cannot go forward to-night 
except at peril of your life. Be content to rest.” 

“TI cannot, mistress,” said he, trying to rise. “Even if I die 
for it I must on. I am losing time here now. Let me up and 
away.” 

“Sir,” said I, “I would not keep you for a moment against 
your will, but I tell you plainly that if you mount again you 
will be a dead man ere you have ridden half a mile.” 

He looked at me with despairing eyes when I said this, and 
groaned sadly. 

“Can I do ought to serve you?” I said. 

He shook his head, but looked searchingly at me. “I do 
not know where I am,” he said presently. 

“You are in the house of William Dale, yeoman,” I said. 
“T am he. If I can help you, tell me how.” Then I bent 
lower and said in a low voice: “You look like a Royalist; we 
are all Royalists here, and you may trust us.” 

“Ah!” said he. “Is that the truth, Master Dale? Do not 
mock me. I am near death, I believe.” 

“It is the truth,” I answered. “See, yonder young lady is 
the daughter of Philip Lisle, who holds office under the King— 
you may know him?” 

“Indeed I do, Master Dale,” said he. “Well, I trust myself 
to your kindness, and more than myself. Look you—I am 
carrying despatches to the Marquis of Newcastle at York. He 
must have them to-night or ’twill go ill with him. And here 
I am, winged in this way by some vile padfoot five miles back. 
What can I do?” 

But I knew what was to be done ere ever he had finished 
speaking. 

“Be at peace, sir,” I said, “I will carry the despatches to 
Lord Newcastle. Tell me what to do, and give me the packet 
and let me go. It is now close upon eleven o'clock : I shall be 
in York by two.” 

“But you must avoid the enemy,” he said. “They are sur- 
rounding him and you will have your work set. Well, here 
is the packet—prithee keep it safely. Say that Captain Trevor 
was bringing it and was shot at on the highway. And so fare- 
well, and P 
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He had fainted again from over-exertion, and my mother and 
Rose came forward to help him. I put the packet into my 
coat and went out. My horse, a great beast that could carry me 
a whole day without tiring, was in his stall, and uttered a little 
cry of joy as I put my hand on his neck. I lighted the stable 
lanthorn and saddled and bridled him quickly. And then a 
thought struck me, and I took the saddle off again and pushed 
the packet between the leather and the padding. If I was 
caught they would search me thoroughly, but my horse’s saddle 
might perchance escape. 

I led Captain out into the paddock and went down to the 
house door and looked inside for a moment. My mother still 
bent over the wounded man. I beckoned Rose to me. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” I said, and kissed her. “Kiss my 
mother and Lucy for me.” 

And .so I went out into the July night, the clasp of my 
sweetheart’s arms and the pressure of her lips fresh in my mind. 
I opened the gate and led Captain on to the broad stretch of 
turf that runs alongside the highway. The gate swung to witha 
little clash as I put foot in stirrup and leapt into the saddle. 
“On, Captain, good horse!” I whispered, and away we shot 
out into the darkness like an arrow out of a bow. The 
hedges and trees flew by me: I turned in the saddle and saw 
the last gleam of the farm-house ‘lights through the orchard 
trees. 

How we rode along that night! The great horse might have 
known what mission he was upon. I can feel still the grand 
sweep of his legs as he went forward, the regular smooth move- 
ment of his gallop as he tucked his great thighs under him for 
every stride. On and away we went past the Stapleton Woods 
that skirt the highway, down the road into Darrington village 
and up the hill beyond with hardly a break in the pace, along 
the highway past Grove and Cattle Laith, on into Ferrybridge, 
across the river, and up the long hill past Brotherton and Byram, 
and so into the great level plain that leads to York. A fierce, 
mad feeling of delight seemed to come over me as we swept 
along in that grand gallop. I laughed and shouted and the 
horse beneath me heard and answered with a merry neigh. I 
sang to him, praised him, called him many a pet name, leaned 
forward and patted his great neck and shoulders, and promised 
him such delights as horses care for. And still on he swept, 
now stretching away at a raking gallop, now dropping into a 
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trot, but never abating the speed that was drawing us nearer 
and nearer to York. 

On, still on! Past Monk Frystone and Sherburn, through 
Barkston and Saxton, through Towton and Stretton, and so into 
Tadcaster ere yet it was an hour past midnight. I went steadily 
through the quiet little town, fearing lest some enemy should 
wonder at our great pace, but once outside we went on again 
past Bilbrough and Copmanthorpe until we came to Askam 
Bryan. And there I drew rein and pondered on what to do, 
for already the morning was beginning to break, and just before 
me the towers of the great Minster rose high in the dim light. 
I knew not where the Royalist forces were, nor where the enemy 
lay, and I feared to fall into the hands of the latter. But at last 
I went forward at a steady trot towards the city, intending if I 
were questioned, to say that I was a farmer riding into market. 
And having skirted the city a little I went in at last through 
Micklegate Bar, having met with no opposition on that side, and 
presently drew rein at my old inn, the Swan, in Pavement. And 
there came a great surprise, for I had no sooner leapt from 
Captain’s back than I saw Philip Lisle and Jack Drumbleforth 
leaning from an upper window in the courtyard, gazing at me 
with astonished faces. 
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I.—ST.IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND THE EARLY JESUITS.) 


THIS magnificent volume is one of which Catholics have 
justly reason to be proud. As regards its letter-press it is 
in great measure a reprint of Mr. Stewart Rose’s earlier work, 
but the series of beautifully executed illustrations, as well as the 
substantial additions and corrections made under the direction 
of the Fathers of the English Province, constitute it practically 
a new book. Its historical as well as its literary value is very 
great, and the illustrations from the pencils of Mr. Louis Wain 
and Messrs. H. W. and H.C. Brewer, are models of what the 
illustrations of such a book should be. We cannot sufficiently 
admire the almost infinite pains taken to reproduce accurately 
the scenes connected with St. Ignatius’ life as they were at the 
time, as well as to give correct likenesses of the Saint and his 
companions. The artists engaged in the work have visited 
most of the scenes and buildings they have delineated, and 
we find over and over again in a descriptive Appendix the 
words, “From a sketch made on the spot,” testifying to their 
unwearied labours. Mr. H.W. Brewer, whose restorations of 
London in the time of Henry the Eighth, and of Medizval 
Oxford, are familiar to English readers in Zhe Buzlder, has 
put into requisition rare ancient engravings as well as his inde- 
fatigable gift of historical research, to put before us Cologne, 
the Sorbonne, Austin Friars and Broad Street, London, St. Ger- 
main des Prés at Paris, the Church of St. Paul’s outside the 
walls of Rome, as they existed in the sixteenth century. The 
drawing of the various buildings is exquisite, and we really 
do not see how it could have been better. The portraits some- 
how carry a conviction of their truthfulness to the mind of the 
reader, and the plan of “idealizing” uncouth features, or painting 


1 St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. London: Burns 
and Oates, Limited. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co., 1891. 
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what the pious mind of the artist thinks a saint ought to have 
been instead of what he really was, is most carefully avoided. 
The portrait of Blessed Peter Canisius, which certainly is not 
remarkable for its beauty, is a proof of the desire of the artist 
to be accurate rather than to flatter the holy man he was 
painting. The Bollandists, Oxford, Rome, Manresa, beside 
various collections of various old engravings, seem to have 
been ransacked by Messrs. Wain and Brewer, with whom the 
task seems to have been a labour of love no less than with 
Mr. Stewart Rose himself. 

We will not attempt any criticism on the text of this book. 
Its distinctive features as regards the matter is that it does 
not confine itself to St. Ignatius himself, and make all the 
other personages subsidiary to its central figure, but it puts 
before us the whole group, with the Saint as their guide, leader, 
and founder of the Society to which they all belonged, but not 
as in any way claiming our exclusive attention. This gives the 
book a general and a historical interest which a mere biography 
does not possess. It is thus a history of the early Society. 
Another peculiarity of this book in so far as it is a Life of the 
Saint, is the skilful use made of detailed and often minute 
anecdotes to bring out his character, his holiness, his method 
of government, and the secret of his influence. For instance: 


A Jew, whom Ignatius had converted, sent his young son, 
Alessandro de Franceschi, to be brought up in the house. The boy 
on oue occasion, being very angry, uttered a malicious wish (7% mando 
un canchero! May you havea cancer!) St. Ignatius’ punishment was a 
practical play on the word) against the person who had offended him. 
St. Ignatius sent out to buy a live crab-fish (canchero), tied the child’s 
hands behind him, and ordered it to be fastened round his neck, where 
it nipped him terribly, while to point the moral he told him “it was 
fitting that he should feel pain, since he had wished it for another.” 
The lad cried bitterly, and promised never to say such words again, 
and was at once released. The boy lived to become a priest. He 
joined the Dominicans, and was afterwards Bishop of Forli, where he 
was known as Il’Ebreino, the little Jew. He told this story himself, 


(p. 346.) 


This story reminds us of St. Philip Neri. Indeed, with many 
points of difference, there was nevertheless a great similarity 
between the two Saints. St. Ignatius, like St. Philip, was a great 
advocate of cleanliness, and refused to censure a novice who 
was regarded by the novice-master as inordinately fond of 
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washing his hands. He was also no friend to a long face 
or ill-timed severity. 


He took pleasure in seeing the signs of health and youthful vigour 
among them. He once called to him Benedetto Palmio, who was 
eating his dinner with high satisfaction, and said, “ Now continue to 
nourish yourself well, and grow strong to serve God and our Society.” 

Francis Coster, a Fleming, was much given to laughter, ‘as it often 
happens,” says Mariani, “with those who have newly entered into 
Religion.” Ignatius met him in the street, and said, “ Francis, I see 
that you are always laughing,” the novice bent his eyes on the ground, 
and awaited a reproof; “I am glad of it, and while you are docile and 
faithful to your Rule, I do not think you can be too gay.” (p. 342.) 


But we must not wander into the tempting field of illustrative 
quotation. We hope that this book will be found in every 
Catholic drawing-room as a proof that “we Catholics” are in 
no way behind those around us in the beauty of the illustrated 
books that issue from our hands, or in the interest which is 
added to the subject by a skilful pen and finished style. We 
have indeed reason to thank author, artists, engravers, and 
publishers for the perfection of their work, and we can only 
wish that this Life may have many successors not unworthy 
of it. 


2.—LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP PORTER.! 


In a goodly octavo volume of nearly five hundred pages, 
have been collected not a few letters of Archbishop, or as his 
many friends still love to call him, Father George Porter. More 
than half were written from India, and therefore after the 
receipt of what he himself repeatedly calls the “fatal” order 
which doomed him to the archbishopric, that is, between 
December, 1886, and September, 1889, or not quite the three 
last years of his life. More than half of the remainder were 
written from Italy between the years 1879 and 1883, and a 
short introductory chapter contains a few, and those generally 
short, though characteristic letters, ranging from 1861 to 1879. 
It will be seen, then, that the collection is too fragmentary to 
give the life-history of the man ; and though many of the letters 


1 The Letters of the late Father George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited. New York: Catholic Publication Society 
Co., 1891. 
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are chiefly interesting as exhibiting the special type of their 
writer’s spirituality and the main characteristics of his direction 
of souls, yet as they are for the most part of recent date, the 
editors have been obliged by the laws of discretion to omit 
whatever would be likely to lead to the identification of his 
correspondents. This, which is their misfortune and ours, but 
not their fault, is a considerable drawback both to the interest 
and the value of the series. To appreciate fully the true value 
and appositeness of counsel given one should know the sex, 
condition, circumstances, and, more or less, the age of the 
recipient. But the nature of the case deprives us of such aids. 
We must be thankful for what we get, and instead of grumbling 
at omissions which discretion has made necessary, acknowledge 
gratefully the care with which the self-denying work of excision 
has been carried out. 

The first characteristic of the letters is their downright 
straightforwardness, There is no mistaking the writer’s meaning ; 
he indulges in no polite circumlocutions, but goes straight to the 
point, as one who is confident of being known to be seeking 
only the good of those to whom he writes. Is it necessary to 
squeeze bad blood from a sore place, he does it with a pressure 
which is not the less kind for being firm. There is no hardness, 
nor harshness, no impatience with the fidgety and tiresome, 
no inclination to exaggerate their faults, but a keenly direct 
diagnosis which breeds confidence by the calm, dispassionate, 
and unhesitating manner of its statement. Without self-assur- 
ance or display of skill, there is a quiet consciousness of insight 
and of strength which evidently disposed his clients to acquiesce 
implicitly in his decisions. 

Another striking characteristic of Father Porter’s epistolary 
style is its sterling common sense. He is always reasonable, 
never emotional or fanciful. You feel that he has looked at his 
subject from various points of view, balanced the pros and cons, 
that he is no advocate, no weak enthusiast or biassed partisan, 
but that his verdict is impartially judicial and decretorial. 
Principles indeed he holds firmly, but he is never a theorist, 
vague, viewy, or abstract. His strength lies in the grasp he has of 
the concrete facts before him, and the steadiness of pronouncing 
upon them which comes from mastery of principle and quickness 
to perceive the relation between principle and fact. Hence the 
pithy terseness of his sentences, in which no words are wasted, 
and no qualifications necessary. 
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He never forgets that man is a compound being, and that 
true spirituality must not leave the body out of account. To 
one he writes, “All your morning inspirations and judgments 
are apt to be tinged with despondency, and the devil will act 
upon you to deepen the shade: hence always distrust the 
morning thoughts, and revise them after breakfast or lunch.” 
To another, “Your troubles I trace back surely to neglect of 
matters of health, &c., which you thought unimportant; and 
your cure will depend much more on similar causes. Do your 
best to establish your health ; do your best to be cheerful with 
others ; do your best to have a succession of reasonable amuse- 
ments and occupations. You will soon become an altered 
being.” And again, “I think your ‘indolent inclination’ in 
reality comes from physical causes. It is not always wise to 
draw the unwilling and unable body up a steep hill. Patience 
and rest in time may restore tone to the brain.” Once more, 
to an invalid : 


The “desolation” you have felt may be only a natural desolation, 
that is, it may not come from the enemy, or even from God, except 
indirectly. Sickness and infirmity, especially weakness of the heart, of 
their own nature impair the energy of the soul and induce sadness and 
depression of spirits. At such times to make any effort seems very 
difficult, and to pray almost impossible. The soul is weighed down, 
and rises to God with a dead weight dragging it down. The thoughts 
are forced on to one’s aches and infirmities, to one’s sufferings and 
chances of alleviation, to food and sleep and physic. At such times 
don’t force yourself to meditate or even to say long vocal prayers. If 
you feel drawn to pray and you can bear the fatigue, then pray as you 
feel you best can. Otherwise satisfy yourself with short ejaculations, 
with Psalms, or verses from the Psalms, with a decade of the Rosary, 
or with looking at your cross or a pious picture, or merely simmer 
away, suffering without complaining, and resigning yourself to the will 
of God; or take your crucifix and kiss the five wounds. The chief 
point is, not to rebel; after that try to rejoice in God’s will in your 
regard. Pictures often distract the mind from one’s sufferings. I had 
a beautiful Zife of Christ, with illustrations, by Brothers Wierx, an 
endless refuge from care and suffering. 


There is more than common sense, however; the voice of 
long and true spiritual experience makes itself heard in the 
tone of encouragement which runs through all his advice, his 
appreciation of the goodness to be found even in the bad, the 
stress which he lays upon not attempting too much, upon order, 
leisureliness, avoidance of all fuss and hurry with a view to 
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what is so precious an aim in the spiritual life—interior peace. 
It is one of his theories of life, “that bad people are in the 
minority in the world, and that in every bad person there is 
more good than bad if you will only look for it.” “My principle 
is to take a soul ¢e/ quel just where it may be, and then try to 
carry it forward to something higher.” 


At first sight, the advice to aim at calm and peace, and not under- 
taking too much, and not going beyond one’s strength, &c., suggests 
no difficulty ; it seems like the wisdom of this world; and yet when 
one’s month is looked over, it is not easy to human nature to be tied 
down to this rule of conduct. Fidelity here implies much real 
mortification and conquest of self-love, and entire dependence on 
Almighty God. In the same way beginners easily suspect the advice 
that they stand in need of encouragement, that they must strengthen 
the virtue of confidence in God, that they must often say, Sursum 
corda, They are apt to prefer the idea that terrifying would advance 
them, and much self-examination, and a stern director. The older we 
become, the better is our understanding of the workings of self-love ; 
and experience teaches us that hope and confidence in God, and 
attending more to what we may do for God, takes much out of human 
nature, and most effectually brings us closer to God. 


To one who had dwelt much on difficulties about faith, 
among many most useful remarks, perhaps the most in point 
is the following : 


Perhaps your troubles about faith go off into discouragement, 
precisely because in reality the weak point is the hope. Yes, dis- 
couragement does come from self-love; we are vexed that we cannot 
feel sure of ourselves and of our salvation. We rebel against fully and 
unequivocally admitting that of ourselves we can do nothing; that we 
depend entirely on God; and rejoicing in our inability and weakness, 
and in our dependence, costs poor self-love a great deal, obvious and 
plain as our nothingness is even to ourselves. 


Another is suffering from weakness of the heart, and after 
some very sensible advice on the management of health, he 
adds: “Make up for anything that sounds like self-indulgence 
in this by special care and quietness and regularity in your 
spiritual exercises, and by moderating your natural desire to be 
doing something.” : 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to multiply quotations 
from which it would become clear that the good Father’s own 
spiritual state had been constantly growing in ripeness, in the 
mellowing which invariably accompanies faithful constancy, 
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especially when tried from without and within by crosses 
of various kinds. But enough has been extracted to send our 
readers to the book itself; and they must not think that they 
will meet with nothing but spiritual advice. The letters are 
full of varied interest—judgments on passing events, on books, 
on public characters, on the state of the Church in Europe and 
in India, and descriptions of places, people, and events visited 
or witnessed in various lands. It is much to be hoped that the 
success of the present instalment of letters may be an induce- 
ment to many others to send to the very judicious editors 
of this volume the treasures they possess, that a nearer approach 
may be made to a full biography of the late Archbishop. 

In a future edition it will be well to correct what may be 
either an original clerical error or a printer’s mistake, but is 
important as affecting an argument. At p. 102 we find, “‘ Note 
a difference between Mary and Eve. Eve received the robe ; 
there was nothing to prevent her. If she had not received it, 
she would have been created in original sin. She was not 
bound to have it,” &c. The readirz should be: “But if she 
had not received it, she would zot have been created in original 
sin.” The writer’s design is to show that original sin consists 
in a privation of something otherwise granted to human nature 
in the designs of God. 


3.—NATURAL THEOLOGY.! 


The appearance of this outstanding volume of the Stony- 
hurst Manuals of Catholic Philosophy has been delayed, as 
Father Boedder explains in his Preface, by untoward circum- 
stances. Now that it appears at last, we trust it will not be 
deemed unworthy of its place in the Series. In a Series to 
which different hands contribute some margin must be left for 
the individuality of the writer, and Father Boedder’s method 
and style is more strictly scholastic than that of his colleagues. 
He has, however, a firm grasp of his subject, which is one he 
has been teaching for many years to Stonyhurst students, and, if 
his style is somewhat devoid of illustration, and reveals the 
scaffolding of his syllogisms a little too much for the fastidious- 
ness of English readers, he has the praise of clear treatment, 


2 Manuals of Catholic Philosophy (Stonyhurst Series). Matural Theology. By 
Bernard Boedder, S.J. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1891. 
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and of a simple and easy style, in which there are few if any 
traces that he is not English by birth. 

Natural Theology builds on the foundations laid by the other 
treatises, and must therefore presuppose their conclusions as 
already accepted by the reader who is prepared to follow its 
argument. Yet it is hard to get an ordinary reader to accept 
this reasonable condition, hard to get one who will not feel 
irritated, when he finds premisses assumed which to his mind, 
not instructed possibly by study of the previous volumes, are 
assumed without sufficient attempt at proof. A difficulty like 
this must be met, partly by a reminder that it is unreasonable 
in its demand, partly by endeavours, as far as possible, to 
indicate the nature of the underlying proofs, of which the fuller 
development can be sought in their due place. Of such 
reminders and such endeavours, it is needless to say, Father 
Boedder is not forgetful, and he particularly calls attention to 
the matter in his Preface. A further difficulty in any treatise 
on Natural Theology arises out of the necessarily abstract 
nature of the reasonings. This is a difficulty, as we know, 
common to it along with other branches of metaphysics. Still, 
it is one which peculiarly asserts itself in Natural Theology, and 
one which must be encountered, unless truth is to be sacrificed. 

If these conditions under which he writes are borne in mind, 
Father Boedder will be held to have given us a valuable book. 
In matters of erudition he does not abound, but in the analytic 
reasoning, which is of more real importance, his book is more 
thorough than any that we know of at present in the possession 
of English readers. 

Natural Theology, in the strict sense, would confine itself 
to the conclusions we are able to reach, by the unaided light 
of reason, concerning the existence and the nature of God as 
He is in Himself. But Father Boedder has thought it would 
be more practically useful to overstep these bounds in a small 
degree and add a few chapters on what is usually called 
Cosmology. We have thus three books, one on the Divine 
Existence, a second on the Divine Attributes, and a third 
on the general relation of God to the world as preserving 
its being, concurring with its activity, and imparting a provident 
direction to its movements. 

The book on the Existence of God is that to which the 
reader will turn with most interest. Nowadays the fashion is 
to discard the time-honoured arguments from the First Cause, 
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from Design, and from the general Consent of Mankind. But 
there are none others really valid to take their place, and Father 
Boedder, having the analytic power of a scholastic philosopher, 
knows this. He will have nothing to do with Traditionalism, 
or with Ontologism, or with Kant’s appeal to the dictate of 
practical reason, more usually known in England as the Moral 
Sense. All these he shows to be illusory. The “Ontological 
Argument” originally propounded by St. Anselm, and still upheld 
by many as satisfactory, Father Boedder subjects to a very 
careful sifting, which in our judgment exhibits its radical vice 
most convincingly, and should cause it to be finally discarded 
by all, as indeed it mostly is by modern Catholic thinkers. 

The three arguments above referred to are unpopular in 
the present day simply because their true nature is not under- 
stood. Father Boedder points out that the first of them is 
the only one which is really independent, the other two being 
unable to reach their final goal without its assistance. From 
the order in the universe we can arrive directly at the existence 
of an intelligent cause, and from the consent of mankind at the 
existence of a God on whom man is dependent for his being. 
But we cannot without recourse to the Argument of the First 
Cause reach the reality of a self-existent Being, and exclude the 
hypothesis that the architect of the universe, and the God 
whose supremacy over us we so instinctively recognize, are 
ultimate and not mere subordinate beings. The second and 
third arguments have, however, their great utility, the second 
deepening the impression on the mind of the reality of the 
Divine intelligence, and the third adding the support which a 
mind derives from the knowledge that its personal conclusions 
are corroborated by general acknowledgment. 

In the reasoning by which the Divine existence is established 
two stages have carefully to be distinguished. The first is an 
a posteriori process from the data of experience to the existence 
of a self-existent Being as first cause of all that is. So far there 
is no real controversy, for, as Father Boedder remarks, “neither 
materialists, nor evolutionists, nor pantheists are bold enough to 
give an explanation of the origin of the present world, with- 
out supposing an eternal something, either ‘Matter,’ or the 
‘Unknown,’ or the so-called ‘ Absolute,’ or the pure ‘ Ego,’ or the 
‘Idea’ of Being, or the ‘Will, or the ‘Unconscious,” The 
second stage is an a priort process which analyzes the contents 
of the concept of self-existence, and gathers that the self- 
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existent Being must be One, Infinite, Personal, &c. The first 
process without the second might not carry us beyond the 
eternity of the ultimate elements out of which our empirical 
world is compounded. The second without the first could 
never transport us from the ideal to the actual order. But the 
two combined lead us by sure logic to the actual existence 
of the infinitely perfect Personal God whom theists acknow- 
ledge. In conducting the analytic process some _philo- 
sophers would first of all conclude from self-existence to 
infinity, and thence to other attributes. Others would make 
the establishment of the Divine unity the first link in the 
chain of conclusions, The former method is perhaps the easier 
to follow, but Father Boedder finds objections to it, which he 
states in an Appendix. This means to say that the chief. 
strain of his entire argument is in the deduction of unity from 
self-existence. We should have been glad, therefore, if he 
could have seen his way to a little more development and 
illustration in the chapter where this point is treated, as the 
abstract character of the reasoning is likely to try the ordinary 
reader. However, the reasoning is sound, and, as far as it goes, 
is very clearly stated. 

A specially useful chapter is that devoted to the solution 
of difficulties against the fundamental truths of Natural 
Theology. Here most of the current difficulties are handled 
in a manner which can hardly fail to unseat some of our 
leading lights of modern philosophy from the pedestals 
they may have occupied in the reader’s mind. Spinoza’s 
specious arguments receive careful attention in the course 
of the work, and more at length in an Appendix. The 
discussion of the nature of the Divine Intellect and Will, and 
again of Divine Concurrence and Divine Providence, necessarily 
brings into view the famous controversies which have divided 
the Dominican and the Jesuit schools of theologians. In a 
manual for the general public there was no call to enter 
deeply into these abstruse matters, and Father Boedder enters 
into them only so far as was demanded by the necessary 
development of his subject-matter. 
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4.—CELUI QUI EST.! 


Father de Curley’s careful and elaborate demonstration of 
the Existence of God is worked out with much thoroughness 
and painstaking accuracy. He overlooks no objections that 
may be urged, and shirks none of the difficulties that surround 
what is at the same time the simplest and the most profound 
of all questions. In these days of shallow hypothesis and 
inexact thought, he calls us back to the true method of 
argument which starts from facts which none deny and prin- 
ciples the acceptance of which is a necessity of all reasoning, 
and thence proceeds step by step until he at last arrives at the 
inevitable conclusion to which such a process, if honestly carried 
out,. necessarily leads. When we read his pages, and ask our- 
selves, page by page, “ How can the atheist and the agnostic 
evade this process of argument ?” we can only account for their 
refusal to accept it either by their denial with Hegel of the 
Principle of Contradiction, or by the inability to compel assent, 
which is one of the characteristics of metaphysical argument. 
When a long series of steps lead us up one by one to some final 
conclusion, it is always possible to refuse the acceptance of the 
conclusion without actually stultifying oneself. The doctrine 
of probabilities seems to point te the chance of some flaw some- 
where. If the belief in the existence of God were always the 
result of a long demonstration by which the Christian philo- 
sopher very rightly proves it, the great mass of mankind, unable 
to follow the argument, would not be influenced by it. It is 
because each contingent being around us proclaims the exist- 
ence of an absolute and self-existent Being, that this inference 
is within the reach of all. It is because on every side of us 
and within us there are to be found arguments which admit 
of no satisfactory solution save in the belief that we are created, 
preserved, governed, and cared for by Almighty God, that all 
men of good-will have it within their power, nay, are almost 
compelled to believe that “God is, and that He is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him.” 

Father de Curley commences from the fact of our own 
existence, and argues thence to the existence and objective 
reality of the external world. These are his points of departure, 
and the discussion of them occupies the first part of his Essay. 


1 Celut qui est, Essai par F. de Curley, S.J. Paris: Retaux, 82, Rue Bonaparte. 
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From the visible world he proves the existence of One who is 
its Author. His method of argument we can best describe in 
his own words: 


We shall establish three great theses. The first is that the reason of 
the world’s existence is not in itself, but in another. The second, that 
the Being who is the Author of the world is an Intelligence. The third, 
that that Intelligence is self-existent. The first introduces us to the 
inner nature of created essences. Once arrived there, we are forced to 
look outside of the world for a being entirely distinct from the world. 
The horizon fades away. The view extends, and we are not satisfied 
until we have reached the Being whose work the visible world is. 

Our second proposition traces for us the first outline of that Invisible 
Being whom we have reached. It shows Him as endowed with intelli- 
gence, and consequently with Free-will, Love, and Liberty. 

The third proposition discovers to us the true character of the 
creative intelligence, which is Self-existence. _We rise to the infinite 
heights of that First Being to whom none can compare, who is the 
object of our supernatural beliefs. 

In a word, we shall (1) examine the limits of the world ; (2) pass 
beyond those limits ; and (3) arrive at the Being without limits. 


This gives the reader a better idea of the book than any 
abstract of our own. It is essentially a logical, closely reasoned, 
and most thorough treatise. We very much need some book 
of the sort in English. Would Father de Curley’s book trans- 
lated be suitable for the purpose? It would be useful, certainly, 
but the cast of it and the manner of proposing the arguments 
is essentially French. We should prefer to see an original book 
by the skilful hand of one who at the same time did not hesitate 
to avail himself freely of Father de Curley’s work. The Pro- 
testant defences of theism are too often inconclusive, and 
increase the evil they desire to check. None save a Catholic 
philosopher can undertake the all-important work. It is very 
hard for religious men to be unable to lay their hand on any 
book which they can give to the inquiring sceptic. We hope 
that Father de Curley’s example may suggest to some com- 
petent English writer to tread in his footsteps, and if this is 
impossible, at least there are many who would translate well 
Father de Curley’s admirable volume. 
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5.—LIFE OF FATHER JOHN CURTIS.! 





John Curtis was born in 1794, and died in 1885, having 
completed ninety-one years of life, and seventy-one of religious 
life, for he was admitted into the Society of Jesus in the year 
of its restoration throughout the world, 1814, and made his 
noviceship at Hodder Place near Stonyhurst under the venerable 
Charles Plowden. An innocent and well-spent boyhood was 
followed by a fervent noviceship, in which he won the high 
esteem of the Master of Novices. In 1816 he passed at once 
to College life at Clongowes Wood,where he gained a reputation 
for justice, sedateness, and exact observance of the Rule. In 
1824 he was ordained priest by Dr. Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin, remained at Clongowes until 1829, spent two years 
in Dublin, which were followed by two more of study in Rome. 
In 1833 he was professed of four vows in Dublin, and next year 
was appointed Rector of Tullabeg College. In 1843 he became 
Superior of the famous Residence in Upper Gardiner Street, 
Dublin, where he remained for seven years. Then becoming 
Provincial he held that office for six years, and after an interval 
returned to Gardiner Street for another period of seven years. 
In November, 1885, at the age of ninety-one, he passed peace- 
fully to his rest. 

Such is the simple record of a long life spent without stirring 
incident or startling vicissitude, a life of monotonous and un- 
obtrusive duties such as draw to themselves no public attention 
and make no sort of noise in the world. How can such a life 
be interesting? Why should it be written at all? Because he 
lived the true life, because he was one of the great lights, not 
alone of the Society, but of the Irish Church, because he was 
a model of the interior life, because the influence he exercised 
was altogether incommensurate with the space he filled in the 
public eye, because, in a word, he led a saintly life and did such 
a work as only saints can do by reason of their union with God. 
The author of Zydorne, assisted greatly by Mother M. de Sales 
of the Ursuline Convent of St. Mary’s, Waterford, who collected 
many of Father Curtis’ letters and contributed useful notes, 
by the art with which she has arranged these, and by her 
sympathetic insight into his spirituality, has made this holy 
man’s life most interesting and useful, and justified to the full 


1 Life of Father John Curtis, of the Society of Jesus. By the author of 7ysorne, 
&c. Revised by Father Edward Purbrick, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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the late Father Roothaan’s estimate of this truly “illustrious 
Jesuit.” 

We see in this life a picture of the man, so drilled to self- 
control that some thought him cold and stiff, much as men 
thought St. Ignatius before him, but yet so sympathizing, 
so tenderly thoughtful and considerate, so gentle and patient 
as well as so wise and painstaking, that all who knew him 
looked up to him with affection and confiding veneration. His 
spirituality was formed on that of his Father, the Founder of 
the Society of Jesus and author of the Exercises,—its foundation 
order, its method self-conquest, and its consummation union, 
“There can be no solid piety,” he writes, “without self-denial. 
The love of God and self-love—spiritual life and the life of the 


are as opposed to each other as cold and heat; no sin 
The practice of 





senses 
was ever committed but through self-love. 
self-denial is very easy: begin with three acts, and add one 
each month until you reach twenty; persevere with that 
number, and you will become very mortified, and in proportion 
very saintly. Mortify the senses, curiosity of the eyes and 
ears: the palate—avoid what disagrees with you, over each 
repast one morsel ; the tongue—avoid the many faults of that 
organ ; mortify idle and dangerous thoughts. In fine, contradict 
your own will and do that of others. It is in this that candidates 
for devotion mostly fail.” Another he encourages to the same 
course, saying, “The combat will be short, the crown bright, 
and the rewards eternal. Act boldly; God will be with you. 
Say with David, ‘Thou art my God, and my Helper and 
Deliverer. Whom shall I fear? If camps shall stand against 
me, my heart shall not fear; for Thou, O Lord, art with me.’ 
Don’t care for your home; it is not a home: your home is in 
Heaven.” And yet again, exhorting to that passive courage 
which is so much higher than active courage and so much 
less liable to hallucination, he reminds his correspondent in 
the midst of sorrows and anxieties, “to convert them into 
heavenly glory by the magic or rather miraculous touch of the 





Cross.” 

It must not be thought, however, that the Life of Father 
Curtis is made up only of serious, almost stern advice. He 
knew how to season his lessons with innocent fun, and nothing 
is more pleasant than the delicate charity which makes him 
disguise his severest lessons under a witty word or a laughable 
Let those who wish to have by them the portrait of a 


story. 
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holy Jesuit, a wise director, an Irish saint, purchase this brief 
but most pictorial Life. They will be at once entertained, 
amused, interested, and edified. 


6.—THE ENGLISH CONVENT IN PARIS.! 


Before the French Revolution, there were more houses than 
one which had a right to the title of English Convents in Paris. 
One only still remains in possession of the name, the Convent 
of the “Dames Anglaises,” now of Neuilly, where in 1884 it 
celebrated the 250th year of its existence. A portion of the 
programme of the festivities on the occasion of this, the fifth 
jubilee of the convent, was a conference each evening by the 
chaplain on the history of the community that was then engaged 
in thanking God for so long a lease of religious life. That 
chaplain, M. l’Abbé Cédoz, has now published a book relating 
the history of the convent from 1634 to 1884, and it is a very 
model of what such histories should be. It has the advantage 
of being written in French, a language that lends itself most 
felicitously to these narratives of family life. It is very probable 
that the work may find an English translator, but whoever sets 
his hand to it will not find it easy to reproduce in our tongue 
the admirable style in which M. Cédoz has told his tale. 

The only fault that we can find is one that a French reader 
could hardly discover. It is in the way in which our English 
titles are used. The foundress of the house, its first and only 
Abbess, is called indifferently Lady Lettice Mary Tredway, 
and Lady Tredway; Lord Abbot Montague is called Lord 
Montague, which he was not ; and we have the unfailing French 
mistake of “Sir Terringham.” Within a page or two, we have 
“sir William Howard, comte de Stafford,” “sir Howard,” “lord 
William Howard,” no one of which is the proper title of 
William, the second Earl of Stafford. In like manner Mr. Charles 
Stonor suddenly changes into Sir Charles. Foreigners never 
seem to suspect that we have a precise use for each of these 
titles. The English proper names are given with wonderful 
accuracy for a book written and printed abroad; and as a list 
is given of all the deceased religious—a splendid list, we may 


1 Un Couvent de Religieuses Anglaises a Paris de 16374 21884. Par VAbbé F. M, 
Th. Cédoz, aumonier de la Communauté. Paris: Lecoffre, 1891. 
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say in passing, of our old English Catholic names—great care 
must have been taken to ensure correctness. We see, however, 
that, by an oversight, the “Lord Teynham” of p. 220, has 
become “ Lord Tenningham ” at p. 404. 

There is another mistake in this place. We are told that 
Lord Teynham, who had lived in Protestantism and had been 
reconciled on his death-bed by Dr. Ingleton at Paris, had 
desired that, though he was to be buried at St. André des 
Arts, his heart might remain at the English Convent, in order 
that it should be near to his children, for his two daughters, 
Mary Roper, and Philadelphia Mary Magdalen Roper, had 
taken their vows in 1695 and 1700 respectively. This Lord 
Teynham was Philip, the ninth Baron. But Philip died 
unmarried. The two nuns were not his daughters, but his 
aunts, two of the eight daughters of Christopher, the fifth Lord 
Teynham. It was Henry, the father of Philip, who apostatized, 
and it was not probable that if Philip had been brought up in 
Protestantism, his daughters, if he had any, would be nuns. 

Besides the heart of Lord Teynham, the convent had also 
charge of the hearts.of William, Earl of Stafford, and of Sir 
George Throckmorton, whose sister was Superioress in 1720; 
and more precious still, that of James, the martyred Earl of 
Derwentwater. These were transferred to the new convent at 
Neuilly in 1860, but unhappily the place in the cloister where 
they were kept, was broken open, and the leaden cases and 
their contents taken away, when the convent was used as a 
barrack in the time of the Commune. 

The history of the convent opens at Douay, where a priest, 
whose rightful name was Miles Pinkney, commonly called 
Thomas Carre, then lived as Procurator in the English College. 
At the Convent of the Canonesses Regular of St. Augustine 
of Beaulieu, near Douay, was an English nun named Lettice 
Tredway. These two were the zealous founders of the Paris 
house of English Augustinian Canonesses. Like the two 
English houses of the same Order in Belgium, it still exists, 
and we have here before us its interesting history. Lady Lettice 
Tredway, the grand-daughter on the mother’s side of William, 
tenth Lord Delawarr, we can with our author call “Lady 
Lettice,” as a religious title, in accordance with the Benedic- 
tinesses, who so style their Abbesses. At her death, the title 
of Abbess was laid aside, for the reason that in France at that 
time, wherever there was an Abbess, the title could be bestowed 
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by the King zz commendam on whom he chose. The title of 
Prioress the nuns seem to have dropped at the same time, under 
the impression apparently that it could be held only under an 
Abbess. 

It was originally intended that the English Convent should 
be founded in Douay, and it was due to the advice of Dr. George 
Leybourne, President of Douay, that Paris was chosen imstead. 
The College Procurator very reluctantly severed his connection 
with Cardinal Allen’s great foundation, but he went to Paris to 
be a father to the new community, and his work for them lasted 
forty years. Singularly enough, he was succeeded by another 
Procurator of Douay, Edward Lutton, a hardly less devoted 
man. To Thomas Carre we are indebted for the beautiful 

weet Thoughts of Jesus and Mary, of which Mr. Orby Shipley 
has given us a recent edition. By this and other books the 
chaplain has shown us his fitness for the spiritual guidance 
of a fervent community. The third chaplain, Laurence Green, 
or more properly Ward, was also Procurator of Douay; the 
fourth, John Wilkinson, was a priest from Douay ; but the fifth, 
William Hurst, came to the convent from St.Omers. The last 
of these died suddenly in 1793, in the midst of the Reign of 
Terror, leaving the community when indeed they could ill spare 
him. It is remarkable that in the long space of one hundred 
and sixty years, from 1634 to 1793, the convent had but five 
chaplains. It is not easy to draw from the book before us 
equally exact information respecting the French chaplains 
subsequent to the Revolution, but it would seem that their 
present chaplain, who is also their historian, must have rivalled 
in his length of devoted service most of his English predecessors. 

One who ranks almost as high as Lady Lettice or Thomas 
Carre as founder of the English Convent is Richard Smith, the 
well-known Bishop of Chalcedon. He was living in Paris, we 
are told by the Abbé Cédoz, in the palace of Cardinal Richelieu. 
At the Bishop’s request, Richelieu obtained Letters Patent from 
Louis the Thirteenth for the new monastery, and when the 
Archbishop of Paris refused his consent, Richelieu purchased 
it at the price of the Cordon Bleu of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost. Richelieu disappears out of the history, and Cardinal 
Mazarin deprived the Bishop of the commendatory abbey which 
Richelieu had given him for his subsistence. On this the Bishop 
of Chalcedon became the guest of the English nuns whom he 
had assisted to establish. Our author says that he had resigned 
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his function of Vicar Apostolic of England and Scotland, but 
the accuracy of this we doubt. The Bishop died in the convent 
in 1655, and left to the nuns the great relic of the ring of 
St. Cuthbert. Two centuries later, unable to resist the earnest- 
ness with which Cardinal Wiseman petitioned for this precious 
relic, the convent gave it to him, and its final and most fitting 
resting-place is St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, where it is used 
by the Bishop at his ordinations. The nuns still preserve Bishop 
Smith’s rosary, on which prayers for the conversion of England 
are said week by week by all the members of the community 
in turn. The rosary goes by the name of “ My lord.” 

The English Convent first began in the Rue d’Enfer. After 
two years it was removed toa place in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
ominously named /’Eau qui dort, which proved so unhealthy 
that in 1639 they removed to the Rue des Fossés St. Victor. 
There they remained until in 1860 the improvements of Paris 
swept their house away, and they built for themselves their 
present far more commodious convent at Neuilly. 

The Abbé Cédoz has had the advantage, in the compilation 
of his book, in the first place of a narrative relating the earliest 
beginnings, written by Thomas Carre himself. The funeral 
sermon of the first chaplain by the second has furnished 
interesting information. Edward Lutton, this second chaplain, 
has also left a narrative of some part of the events of his time. 
Then there is the convent “ Journal” to fall back upon, for, like 
most convents, the Dames Anglaises kept their annals, and on 
these their chronicler has been able to draw. Details respecting 
the death of James the Second are taken from a circular letter 
written by the religious of Chaillot. The chief interest, however, 
of the history relates to the time of the French Revolution, and 
in the English Convent of the Canonesses Regular of St. Augus- 
tine we have the only English Convent that did not come over 
to England to avoid the storm. In addition to the convent 
“Journal,” the author has the National and Parliamentary 
Archives to help him, and the account he gives includes the 
four communities who were imprisoned in the convent together. 
When it comes to the troubles of the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Commune, it is clear that M. Cédoz has no need of records. 
He has his own memory to fall back upon, for it is plain that 
the chaplain shared with the community their exile from 
Neuilly for eleven months. His phrase, “la communauté et son 
aumonier” changes naturally into “nous” and “nous-mémes.” 
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As may be imagined, this is not the least interesting portion 
of the book. 
We have made no extracts from these pages, for that would 
mean either their insertion in French or in our own translation. 
We must not, however, close our notice without some little taste 
of what the book contains, and our choice falls on the noble 
answer made by the Superioress, Mother Frances Louisa 
Lancaster, to the interrogatories of the Republican Commis- 
sioners in 1790. “The state I have embraced,” she said, “is 
that of my own choice, and I have lived happy in it. Called 
to superiority in a house, entrance to which is free, and where 
peace prevails, I have tried to inspire my Sisters with the 
affection that I feel for them. My vow, according to my taste, 
has made me enter here ; my vow, according to my religion, has 
4 kept ‘me here ; my vow, according to my duty, is to live here 
and die here. That duty has for me nothing but charms, for I 
have to fulfil it in the midst of a community that loves me, and 
that seeks and cares for nothing but what is really and virtuously 
good.” 


a on 


Pare 


7.—TRUE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART.! 


It is a very singular thing that the first book written by a 
Jesuit Father in consequence of the revelations of our Lord 
respecting His Sacred Heart to Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, should have been published anonymously and never 
reprinted until now. Pére Kieckens has done us an admirable 
service by giving us the second edition of a book that was 
published for the first and only time in 1699. The work 
deserves republication. It is such a book as we might have 
expected from a Jesuit Father living at Paray-le-Monial at the 
same time with Blessed Margaret Mary. We may well under- 
stand how the hearts of the Fathers of that residence were set 
on fire when they learned that our Lord had condescended to 
speak of His least Society as charged to propagate the devotion 
that was His special gift for these later times. 

Father de la Colombiére had nobly corresponded with the 
Divine call, and he was dead and gone to the reward of his 


| 1 La Véritable Dévotion au Sacré-Ceur de Jésus Christ. Par le Pére Francois 
| Froment, S.J., precedé d’une Notice sur l’auteur par le Pere Kieckens, S.J. 
Brussels: Vromant et Cie., 3, Rue de la Chapelle, 1891. 
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labours when Father Francis Froment made his solemn pro- 
fession of four vows at Paray-le-Monial on the 2nd of February, 
1684. Pére Rolin was at that time the director of Blessed 
Margaret Mary. From him Pere Froment must have learnt 
much of the treasures that were revealed to his holy penitent 
in the Convent of the Visitation. We do not know for certain 
that there was any direct communication between Blessed 
Margaret Mary and Pére Froment himself, but she was perfectly 
well aware that he had a work in hand on the devotion that was 
entrusted to her. She had, however, herself recourse to another 
who at that time was not even in priest’s orders. Pére Croiset, 
then occupied in his theological studies, was the one to whom 
she addressed herself, and in this she was acting under directions 
given to her by our Blessed Lord. She does not say so 
to him in so many words, but she presses her desire on him 
most earnestly. She had urged the young Father, whom she 
called her brother in the Sacred Heart, to make an entire and 
irrevocable consecration of himself to the Sacred Heart of his 
Master when he offered for the first time the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 


If you knew the ardent desire that presses me [she said to him] 
that the Sacred Heart may be known, loved, and glorified, you would 
not refuse my request that you should devote yourself to this work. If 
I do not deceive myself, this is what He asks of you, and when He 
shall give you leisure for this, and the inspiration to do it, you will 
employ your writings on so worthy a subject. Above all, you should 
write some meditations for a retreat of ten or twelve days, as He shall 
inspire you. 


Of all this Father Froment knew nothing, and without any 
similar commission being urged upon him, out of the simple 
devotion of his heart towards the Heart of his Lord, he 
composed two books. One of them called, Retratte Spirituelle 
sur l'Intévrieur de Jésus Christ, and the other, the book before 
us, La Véritable dévotion au Sacré Ceur de Jésus. Singularly 
enough Blessed Margaret Mary, who was impatient of Pére 
Croiset’s slow progress in the work she had charged him to 
undertake, wrote to urge him on in the following terms : 


I am obliged to tell you that the Holy Ghost is opposed to delays, 
and if you wait much longer, I fear that He will take away from you 
the graces that He had destined for you, and will transfer them to 
another. 
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A little later she had come to the knowledge of the work on 
which Pére Froment was engaged, and she wrote to Pére Croiset 
about it : 


It is true that Father Froment has composed an entire book to the 
honour of the Divine Heart of Jesus, and he is sending it to Lyons to 
be printed ; indeed, it was begun before yours. 


For all this Pére Croiset was not to desist, though he would 
do well to write to Pére Froment to let him know in what he was 
engaged. As a matter of fact the work of Pére Croiset on the 
Sacred Heart appeared eight years before that of Pere Froment, 
but we have the testimony of Blessed Margaret Mary herself 
that Pére Froment was the first to undertake a work so accept- 
able to our Lord. Evidently the humility that induced him to 
publish his book anonymously was the cause also of the delay of 
its publication when he found what Pére Croiset had in hand. 
There was room for both even in those the early days of the 
devotion, and still more in our own times, though happily works 
on the Sacred Heart have multiplied beyond measure. This 
book, the fruit of the affection enkindled in a soul when our 
Lord first made His Heart known, the very first, in fact, written 
after the revelations of Paray, cannot fail to be welcome. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first tells how 
certain saints and certain mysteries were for some time not 
known and honoured as they have afterwards come to be ; how 
God has inspired different devotions to different saints, and how 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus was inspired by God, 
and how the devotion spread. In this part he speaks at length 
of the Venerable de la Colombicre and of Blessed Margaret 
Mary, and he says that St. Francis of Sales was accustomed to 
call the Nuns of the Visitation, Les filles du Caur de Jésus. 

In the second part he describes the devotion and gives the 
following motives for it. The respect, veneration, and confi- 
dence due to the Sacred Heart, and the love due towards It, 
first because It has infinitely loved us, secondly because It is 
infinitely worthy of love, thirdly because the love of It is so 
advantageous to us, fourthly because nothing is so great, and 
fifthly because nothing is so sweet as to love the Heart of Jesus. 
To these he adds the motives for the imitation of the virtues of 


that Heart. 
The third and the fullest part of all contains the practices 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart. They are admirably arranged 
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and form a very charming manual, to which we very willingly 
refer our readers. We owe our best thanks to Pere Kieckens 
for rescuing this book from oblivion, and we hope that he may 
be successful in his search for Pére Froment’s other work, the 
Retraite Spirituelle. We should be glad if some one would 
present us with this little book in an English dress. 


8.—THE STORY OF THE “IMITATIO CHRISTI.” ! 


Most people who know anything about the controversy 
concerning the authorship of the /imztation of Christ have by 
this time pretty well made up their minds that the claims of 
Thomas a Kempis are irrefragable. The researches of Eusebius 
Amort, Mgr. Malou, Hirsche, Kettlewell, Spitzen, Santini, Becker, 
Delvine, Edmund Waterton (whose name, by-the-bye, appears 
as Edward in Mr. Wheatley’s Preface and Index, an error 
which should be corrected in the next edition), and Dr. Cruise, 
ought finally to have settled the question. Yet old errors die 
hard. Mgr. Malou’s convincing work appeared in 1858, but we 
find Mr. (now Rev. Canon) Benham in 1874 in the Preface to 
his version of the /mztation, saying: “The authorship of the 
following treatise is commonly attributed to Thomas Kempis. 
There seems no doubt that this must be a mistake.” He was 
apparently misled by a wonderfully inaccurate list of editions 
drawn up by a Gersenist writer, and so espoused the cause of 
Gersen, Gesen, or Gessen, a mythical Benedictine abbot of 
St. Stephen’s, whose very existence yet remains to be proved. 
Apart then from the interest which attaches to the ascetical 
school cf Gerard Groot and to the life and writings of the 
most celebrated amongst the Brothers of Common Life, Mr. 
Elliot Stock has done well to include in “The Book Lover’s 
Library” The Story of the Imitatio Christi. 

Mr. Leonard Wheatley in his Preface tells us that the task 
had been undertaken by Mr. Waterton, whom he rightly 
describes as eminently fitted for the task. On his lamented 
death Mr. Wheatley was asked to take up the subject, and we 
believe him when he says that he has endeavoured to write in 
the same spirit as Mr. Waterton had done in his unfinished 
work. If his endeavour has not been absolutely successful, 


1 The Story of the Imitatio Christi. By Leonard A. Wheatley. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1891. 
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allowance must be made for one to whom as a Protestant some 
passages of the /mztation distinctively Catholic in their teaching 
almost necessarily seem “like spots in the sun.” (p. 10.) No 
doubt only a Catholic can be fully qualified to treat such a 
subject, but on the whole Mr. Wheatley’s Protestantism is not 
as obtrusive as, for instance, that of Mr. Kettlewell, who finds 
a close resemblance between Thomas a Kempis’ master Gerard 
Groot of Deventer and the unfortunate John Wyclif. The 
main question, moreover, that of authorship, is not affected by 
religious differences. 

It is not wonderful that a book which appeared anonymously 
and became famous throughout Christendom, should in the 
course of time come to be attributed to various authors of 
note, though till 1616, nearly two centuries after its appearance, 
no rival claimant to Thomas a Kempis had appeared. Then 
some began to put forward St. Bernard as the author, with 
some show of reason if internal evidence alone had been forth- 
coming, but one passage is enough to nonsuit St. Bernard, as 
in book iii. chap. i., last verse, there occurs a quotation from 
St. Francis of Assisi, whose birth took place some thirty years 
after the death of St. Bernard. Others erroneously assigned 
the authorship to St. Bonaventure, but his claims soon vanished 
upon investigation. The same may be said of many others 
whose cause has long ceased to be espoused by any one. 
Besides Thomas 4 Kempis himself the only rival candidates 
whose pretensions need discussion are John Gerson, Chancellor 
of Paris, and the so-called John Gersen, Abbot of Vercelli. In 
a brief notice like the present it is impossible to enter upon the 
discussion. We may refer our readers to the valuable and 
highly interesting work of Dr. Cruise, or to the brochure upon 
the question published by Mr. Edmund Waterton in 1883, or 
to the elaborate arguments of Mr. Wheatley. In the words of 
Mr. Waterton we may say that the case stands thus: 


1. There are no claims for John Gerson, Chancellor of Paris. 

2. The existence of the mythical Benedictine abbot, John Gesen- 
Gessen-Gersen, yet remains to be proved. 

3. The partisans, either of John Gerson, the Chancellor of Paris, 
or of the mythical Benedictine abbot, John Gesen-Gessen-Gersen, are 
utterly unable to silence one single contemporary witness of the many 
who have deposed for Thomas 4 Kempis. 

4. The question relative to the real author of the Jmiétation is 
therefore definitely decided in favour of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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This would of itself be enough. Who can withstand the 
evidence of three witnesses who were personally acquainted 
with Thomas, of more than twelve others who were either his 
contemporaries or lived in the same century long before any 
controversy arose ? 

But this is not all. It is now ascertained beyond doubt, 
as Dr. Cruise deliberately affirms, that “no manuscript of the 
Imitation of Christ has ever been produced of an age antecedent 
to the mature manhood of Thomas 4 Kempis—that is to say, 
the first third of the fifteenth century.” And the evidence of 
all “these manuscripts points to Holland as the birthplace 
of the /mztation, and to Thomas a Kempis as its generally 
accredited compiler.” The details of all these proofs are very 
well worked out by Mr. Wheatley. 

When to all this is added the internal evidence, all strikingly 
confirmatory of the external, the authorship is established by 
an accumulation of proofs sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical. 

In his third chapter Mr. Wheatley elaborately proves that 
Holland was the birthplace of the /mztation, and that the 
sources from which it was drawn are to be found in the works 
of the Brethren of Common Life. In another the characteristics 
of Thomas’ life are shown to harmonize completely with those of 
the /mztation. A comparison of the /mztation with other works 
incontestably written and composed by him results in a multi- 
plicity of resemblances, parallelisms, and peculiarities common 
to them all, which all point in the same direction. The general, 
all-pervading spirit of the teaching is the same; the traces 
of personal characteristics, whether in style or sentiment, identify 
the author; undesigned coincidences of expression are manifold ; 
the philological argument is so multiplied and so uniform as 
to suffice of itself to establish that the writer of the /mztatzon 
was a Dutchman, one of the Brethren of the Common Life 
addressing himself to his brethren, and none other finally than 
the same man as the author of the Solz/oguy, the Medttations, 
and other works which no one disputes to have proceeded from 
the pen of Thomas a Kempis. 

The detailed exposition of these converging and accumulated 
proofs is so full of interest and varied information, that we can 
confidently recommend our readers to consult for themselves 
the very valuable little book of The Story of the Imitatio Christt. 

The book is daintily got up and generally very accurate. 
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Mr. Wheatley in future editions will do well to substitute 
“Jesuit College” for “Jesuit Monastery,” wherever the latter 
expression occurs in p. 144. 


9.—ACROSS ASIA} 


Some five or six years ago, Father Spillman published, 
under the unassuming title, Round about Africa, a book with 
many pictures for the young, an account of the Catholic missions 
in Africa, combined with interesting descriptions and details 
respecting the land itself, its natural features, and the various 
tribes that people it. The hearty welcome given to that book 
| induced the writer to undertake another of a similar character, 
and two large volumes have recently appeared, entitled, Across 
Asia. These are by no means inferior to the preceding work, 
| although the task of compilation in this case was, as we are told 

in the Preface, somewhat less easy, on account of the scarcity 
| in the missionary annals of matter calculated to interest the 
| young. Father Spillman has therefore been obliged to draw 
| a considerable portion of his material from other sources, and 
| include rather a wider range of subjects. Although the principal 
object in view is to give an account of the foundation and 
| progress of Catholic missions, to recount the labours, the trials 

and successes, in some instances the martyrdom, of the heralds 

of the Gospel on the vast continent of Asia, the volumes 
contain in addition an immense amount of general information 
in regard to the various countries, their history, religious and 
i profane, their distinctive characteristics, the manners, usages, and 
beliefs of their inhabitants. 

Starting from the Suez Canal, Father Spillman conducts the 
reader across the glowing sands of Arabia to the Holy Land ; 
: there he makes a pilgrimage to the spots hallowed by our 
Saviour’s footsteps, before proceeding northwards across Asia 
Minor, where once flourishing cities are now a heap of ruins, to 


i the mountainous regions of the Caucasus. After relating a 
j touching story of the struggles of the liberty-loving tribes 
it against the Russian power, he turns southwards through 


4 Armenia and Mesopotamia, passing the site where once stood 


i 1 Durch Asien. Ein Buch mit vielen Bildern fiir die Jugend. Von J. Spillman, 
S.J. Erste und zweite Halfte. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herders’che Verlagshand- 
lung, 1890. 
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the proud cities of Babylon and Nineveh, to the dominions of 
Persia, whose past tells of brilliant conquests and far-extended 
sway, and from whose rulers, in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, the followers of Christ endured such cruel perse- 
cution. Traversing Afghanistan and the steppes of Turan, he 
reaches the perpetual snow-fields of Siberia, scenes of sorrow 
and suffering. These we gladly quit for the sunnier shores of 
Japan, once evangelized by St. Francis Xavier; the Corea, 
watered with the blood of many martyrs; and the smiling 
islands of the eastern archipelago. About China there is 
naturally a great deal to be told, and very pleasantly it is told 
too, with the avoidance of dry statistics and geographical details. 
The narrative of the missionary work in the Celestial Empire 
is, however, a painful one. Lastly we come to India, the land 
of temples and palm-trees, and the journey ends in Ceylon, 
renowned for its pious native Christians and industrious pearl- 
fishers. 

Every one must acknowledge that Father Spillman has not 
spent his time and pains in vain. In fact, it would not be easy 
to find a more excellent book to be placed in the hands of young 
people, or one which they would read with greater delight. 
Descriptions of places and peoples, extracts from the narrative 
of travellers, records of missionary enterprise, are dexterously 
woven into a harmonious whole, no less instructive than enter- 
taining, and calculated to excite a lively interest in the progress 
of the Faith in remote and almost unknown regions. The 
numerous pictures, some full-page illustrations, others in the 
text, add greatly to the attractiveness of the book; they are 
of the most varied description, landscapes, churches, palaces, 
ruins ; modern cities and monuments of the past ; examples of 
the fauna and flora of the several countries; types of the 
different races and tribes, their occupations, customs, ceremonies, 
civil and religious. Unfortunately, few English children are 
sufficiently familiar with the German language to peruse this 
book with enjoyment; but we may safely assert that many 
adults will read it with pleasure, and will learn a great deal too 


from its pages. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Bishop of Grenoble has founded in his diocese a Society 
which sets before itself the laudable object of working earnestly 
for the restoration of the Papal power, under the title of the 
Society of the Servants of St. Peter! The letter of his lordship, 
written on the occasion of its foundation, has been translated 
into English by Father O’Neill, O.S.B. The first chapter tells 
how the Papacy was prepared by God the Father in the Jewish 
Synagogue, founded by God the Son while on earth, and 
assisted from the Day of Pentecost to the end of time by God 
the Holy Ghost. We hope that the excellent Society to which 
these pages introduce us may, through God’s mercy, strengthen 
the hands of the Holy Father, and contribute not a little to the 
triumph of the Church, and that the loyal and devoted utter- 
ances of the Bishop may promote the love and veneration of 
Catholics for him who sits in Peter’s Chair. 

A Guide for Catholics visiting Canterbury will be an induce- 
ment to many who would not otherwise have done so to pay a 
visit there, especially as their guide is Father Morris. His 
thorough knowledge of every corner of the Cathedral renders 
this Guide-book one among ten thousand.? Besides the letter- 
press it contains two well-executed plans of the whole building, 
with the name of each part carefully indicated. Sz sic omnes ! 
will be the cry of those who are accustomed to the ordinary 
and often ignorant compilations we generally encounter. We 
hope that Father Morris will give us similar Guide-books for 
the Tower of London and York Cathedral. 


14 Letter of the Bishop of Grenoble on the Divine Institution of the Papacy. 
Translated by Dom C. O. O’Neill, O.S.B. London: Washbourne. 

® Canterbury. A Guide for Catholics, By the Rev. John Morris, S.J. Canter- 
bury: Edward Crow, Mercery Lane. 
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Father Lehmkuhl, beside the many editions of his Moral 
Theology, has just issued the third edition of his Compendium. 
It is one of those abridgments which contains almost all the 
matter. The original quotations are reduced as far as may be, 
and illustrative instances omitted, but everything substantial 
remains. Indeed, most of our readers will find the Compendium 
more handy than the fuller treatise. We notice that Father 
Lehmkuhl, with a forethought and accuracy that are most 
remarkable, adopts his theology to the law of different countries, 
instead of taking Continental jurists alone as the basis of his 
decisions. 

We have already noticed in their various parts Sir John 
Croker Barrow’s Mary of Nazareth. The three parts are now 
issued in a single volume, and we are glad to repeat the words 
of hearty welcome with which we have already greeted the 
touching strains which tell of Mary’s share in the Redemption 
of the world.2, There runs through the poem a spirit of strong 
devotion and a delicacy of sentiment that makes its simple 
stanzas very pleasant to read. The following lines respecting 
the Martyrdom of the Innocents are a good instance of the 
pathos that pervades the whole— 

Weep, Mary, weep! Oh, sons of Shem! 
Our city streets we cannot tread— 


With baby blood the stones are red— 

Oh, weep for Bethlehem ! 
Weep, Mary, weep! Oh, none can stem 
The streams of blood that have been shed— 
Each river crimson in its bed— 

Oh, weep for Bethlehem ! 
Weep, Mary, weep! Jerusalem 
Still weeps, that though thy Son hath fled, 
Our little sons have died instead. 

Oh, weep for Bethlehem ! 


The Christian Virgin® is a book that will carry consolation 
to a number of pious souls all over the world. There are a 
great many Catholic maidens who have no vocation to religion, 
and no vocation to the married state. Their case is too often 
regarded as an exceptional one ; indeed there are some persons 


1 Compendium Theologie Moralis. Auctore Aug. Lehmkuhl, S.J. Editio 3a. 
Freiburg : Herder. 

2 Mary of Nazareth. By Sir John Croker Barrow. London: Burns and Oates. 

3 The Christian Virgin in her Family and in the World. London: Burns and 
Oates. 
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who seem to regard a vocation to remain in the world unmarried 
as something almost impossible. The author of the Christian 
Virgin proclaims with a sort of holy boldness that there is for 
many a call to virginity which does not involve a call to 
cloistered life. As she very sensibly says, “How many young 
girls desiring ardently the life of the cloister, are retained in the 
world by the claims of a duty from which they cannot escape, 
One is the sole support of her aged and infirm parents: ought 
she to leave them to the care of strangers? Another has lost 
her parents, and is the eldest of a large family: can she 
abandon her young brothers and sisters to enter a convent at 
once? ... The same duties may be imposed upon an aunt with 
regard to her orphan nephews and nieces. . . . Others, after one 
or several trials of religious life, are obliged to leave their 
convent and return to their families.” To all such the author 
proclaims that the state of virginity is more perfect than that of 
marriage, though “less sublime than the religious state.” 

The Christian Virgin is full of good and sound advice. It is 
preceded by a letter of recommendation from the auxiliary 
Bishop of Lyons. It is also eminently practical, and sometimes 
condescends to such details as the right way of folding up a 
corporal and the proper size for an amice. We feel certain 
that many Christian virgins will read this book with great profit 
to their souls. It consists of four parts. The first on Virginity 
in the world ; the second on Jesus Christ the Spouse of virgins ; 
the third on the virtues and mission of a virgin in the world ; 
and the fourth on various practices of devotion recommended to 
her. The third part has also an excellent Appendix on Widow- 
hood. The book is translated from the French; it is well 
translated, but the tone of thought of it is very distinctly 
French. 

St. Catherine of Siena is one of those saints who appeal to 
every class of reader. She is a beautiful soul, full of interest in 
herself, and she lived in stirring times, when events of the 
greatest consequence to the Church were happening. Italy was 
torn by factions, and the Church herself did not escape without 
a struggle. To quell these dissensions, and to act as a messenger 
of peace, St. Catherine seemed to be raised by God. The 
history of her life! accordingly includes to some extent at least 
a sketch of the history of her times, and this lends a special 
interest to it, while her personal holiness and inner life, so far 


1 St, Catherine of Siena, Biographical Series, London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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from interfering with her external work, shines all the more 
brightly amid her distracting occupations. 

A short time ago the attention of our readers was directed 
to a very interesting and well-written treatise on the manufacture 
of textile fabrics in Turkey, by M. Levaux, the Director of the 
Factories for the Ottoman Empire. He now publishes what 
may be termed a sequel to the above-named,! a little book of 
great practical use on the art of dyeing wool and woollen stuffs, 
In it he gives the result of his own experience and careful 
study of the subject, explaining in a clear and simple manner 
the various substances to be employed to obtain the colours 
required, the preparation they need, the distinction between 
the natural dyes of animal or vegetable origin and the more 
fugitive ones of the mineral kingdom, and the different processes 
which the material to be dyed has to pass through. 

Encouraged by the success obtained by a former work of a 
similar nature, M. de Beauregard publishes? the account of 
a recent journey from Paris to Venice, Vienna, Salzburg, and 
back by way of Bavaria and the Tyrol. The first part of the 
work contains no details of travel personal to the author, but 
a vast amount of varied information concerning the places he 
passes through, which renders it a most useful handbook for 
the traveller as well as a volume of entertaining and instructive 
reading for the general public. The second part almost entirely 
consists of a lengthy and accurate description of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play of last year, which places it vividly 
before the eyes of those persons who had not the opportunity 
of witnessing it, and pleasantly revives the impression it made 
on the minds of those who were present at the representation. 

In Vienna, as in all great cities, there is an immense amount 
of material destitution and of moral corruption. The statistics 
of the past year seem to show that vice is on the increase, and 
that the Catholic Church loses numerically more than she 
gains. And yet Christian charity is remarkably active and 
well organized in Vienna, as we learn from the latest addition 
to the Stzmmen series.’ Father Pesch, in his excellent monogram 


1 Traité de Teinture sur laine et sur étoffes de laine. Par P. F. Levaux. Liége: 


Jacques Godenne, 1890. 

2 Le Circulaire 94: De Paris a Vienne par Ober-Ammergau. Par T. de Beau- 
regard. Lyons: Emmanuel Vitte, 1891. 

3 Die Wohlthatighettsanstalten der christlichen Barmherzigheit in Wien. Vom 
H. Pesch, S.J. Erganzungsheft zu den Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. Freiburg in 


Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1891. 
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on the subject, after glancing at the works of charity in former 
centuries, proceeds to speak first of the works carried on in 
the present day by different religious orders who devote them- 
selves to tending the sick, supporting the aged, training the 
young, reclaiming the fallen; and secondly of the associations 
and guilds under clerical or lay supervision for artisans and 
their families, the aim of which is to promote the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the working classes ; and finally, of the 
many and admirable institutions the city possesses for the 
benefit of the poor, the afflicted, the outcast, and the orphan. 

Millet’s celebrated picture of the Angelus Bell, which was 
lately sold in Paris for over £22,000, has given occasion to the 
first of a series of Sermons in Pictures; in which the moral 
teaching of the picture is drawn out and enforced. The obvious 
lesson is that we should have God always in our thoughts ; and 
the writer of this excellent little Sermon is at some trouble to 
find in England an equivalent for the Angelus, and suggests 
“the last few strokes of your church bell ringing for evening 
prayer.” How about early morning and noon? The frontis- 
piece is an engraving of the picture, and gives a good idea of 
the original. 

We have already noticed in THE MONTH the abridged 
Bible History issued by Messrs. Herder. We see that the 
English version of it has already reached the fifth edition. It 
well deserves its success, with its simple language, well executed 
illustrations, and clear, legible type. A still simpler work has 
just been issued by the same enterprising publisher—A Ch#ld’s 
Bible History, with nearly fifty plates. The pictures in these 
works are some of them works of art of real merit, lessons in 
themselves to the childish mind, and quite devotional. 

Madeline's Destiny® is a love story, but a love story of 
a wholesome kind, which puts God in the first place, not only 
nominally, but really. Madeline is a young lady who has 
a passion for acting, and is strongly tempted to go on the stage, 
where she would have had every chance of brilliant success. 
At the same time she has a model lover, a pattern of all that 


1 Sermons in Pictures. No. 1. ‘‘The Angelus,” by J. F. Millet. Second 
Edition. Helensburgh: Macneur and Bryden. London: George Stoneman, Pater- 
noster Row; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1891. 

2 Alridged Bible History of the Old and New Testaments. By Dr. Schuster. 
Fifth Edition. Zhe Child’s Bible History. Translated from the German. Freiburg : 
Herder. 

3 Madeline's Destiny. By Frances Noble. Leamington: Art and Book Co. 
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is noble and chivalrous, whom, however, she in no way favours 
or encourages, as there is at her heart an ill-defined impression 
that God has other and better things for her. The fact of 
learning his love for her makes her think seriously of the whole 
position, and consider, in the peaceful solitude of a retreat, what 
her vocation really is. What were the results of her reflections, 
and what the fortunes of her lover and other members of her 
family, the reader will learn from Miss Noble’s well-told and 
attractive little story. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


The condition of the colony of Algeria is again discussed 
in the pages of the Etudes (July). The conquest of the 
province was pure gain for the natives, but no fusion of races 
has taken place. Father Bournichon points out that the only 
way to remove the inbred antagonism of the Mussulman 
towards the Christian is to convert him to the faith, The 
policy of the Government has from the outset been to respect 
and even uphold the creed of Islam, and the efforts of the 
ecclesiastical authorities to evangelize the natives have always 
met with vexatious opposition. If official France does not 
allow the people under her domination to become her brothers 
in the faith, they will remain her enemies ; enemies too, whose 
hostility will be the more formidable, the more they share in 
her civilization. Father Durand contributes a very interesting 
paper on Confirmation, explaining the nature and effects of this 
sacrament, the place it holds in order of rank among the 
sacraments, and the discipline of the Church in regard to its 
reception up to the thirteenth century as well as in more recent 
times. The treaty between England and Portugal fixing the 
limits of their respective possessions in South Africa is the 
subject of another article. The claims of Portugal to the con- 
tested territory are said to date back to 1634, and had not the 
descendants of Vasco di Gama lost the enterprise and activity 
of their forefathers, they would not have let British greed wrest 
from them what is theirs by right of early conquest. It is the 
turn of another class of “literary malefactors,” the philosophers, 
to be held up to censure by Father Cornut. The salient 
features of modern philosophy are, he says, the incoherency 
and inconsistency of the systems, the arrogance of their authors, 
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and the ignorance, real or feigned, of the latter in regard to the 
Catholic solution of problems. The theories promulgated are 
as destructive to the intellectual and artistic life of the nation 
as they are subversive of religion, morality, and law. Father 
Pra, in answer to a Rationalist, gives a clear and readable 
exposition of the true relations between theology and philosophy, 
and the reciprocal services they can render one another. 

The opening article in the current number of the Stzmmen 
aus Maria-Laach is from Father Lehmkuhl’s able pen. He 
would have us observe that the utterances of the Holy Father 
in the recent Encyclical are not merely of a positive nature ; 
they decide as to what is true and just, and they also refute and 
correct the prevalent errors on questions of social economy. 
Father Beissel traces the history of the Holy Coat in a paper 
of gréat interest both to the archeologist and the Christian. 
The readers of the Stmmen will remember an essay on the 
errors of the system of “undogmatic Christianity ” propounded 
by a certain Professor Dreyer. Another system, originated by 
Dr. Kaftan, Theological Professor in the University of Berlin, 
is now expounded to us. He does not repudiate dogma, but 
wishes it to be recast and adapted to modern ideas. Father 
Schmitz concludes his account of the religious observances of 
the Danes in pre-Reformation times. Their piety is very 
edifying ; one cannot help wondering how heresy could ever 
prevail amongst a nation so devout to our Blessed Lady and 
the saints. 

Attention is directed in the Katholik to the life and works 
of Thomassin, the greatest theologian of the Oratory, and one 
of the most eminent men of the seventeenth century. He was 
at one time under a cloud, because the tone of his writings was 
considered deserving of blame, but he was afterwards much 
esteemed on account of his talents and profound erudition. 
Whether the religious instruction in the national schools of 
Germany for the first three years should be historical or 
doctrinal is a matter of debate amongst catechists. The 
Katholik discusses the subject, form, and method of imparting 
religious teaching to young children, and decides that the 
catechism certainly must be taught them, but not to the 
exclusion of Biblical history. Dr. Belleshiem reviews the two 
first volumes in the Letters of St. Alphonsus Liguori, containing 
the general correspondence of the Saint, and gives the reader a 
very good idea of their contents. These Letters, published 
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on occasion of his centenary by his spiritual sons, are a treasury 
of wise counsels and suggestive thoughts for those who are 
entrusted with the guidance of souls. The history, gathered 
from trustworthy sources, of St. Elizabeth’s relics, well rewards 
perusal. The state of religion in Hungary in her time is 
described, and an account given of the Saint’s canonization, 
and of the dispute that arose respecting the possession of her 
tomb in the hospital she had founded. 

The Czvzlté Cattolica (986) speaks of the widespread influence 
which the example of St. Aloysius has exercised. During three 
centuries his spirit has been among us, presiding over the 
Catholic training of the young. The rapid spread of the devo- 
tion, and the Universal homage paid to him ever since his beatifi- 
cation in 1604, is remarkable. In the following number (987) 
the existence of the Triple Alliance, and the probability of its 
renewal next year on the expiration of the fixed term, is 
deplored. It is said to aggravate the misery of the people, 
to encourage the spread of impiety, to raise might to the place 
of right, and give additional power to the Jews. Two instal- 
ments of the history of the migrations of the Hittites contain, 
in addition to noteworthy facts, descriptions accompanied by 
interesting woodcuts, of the antiquities in stone and bronze, 
relics of their former greatness, which abound in Asia Minor. 
Many of these monuments are of colossal size and elaborately 
sculptured ; they prove the Empire of the Hittites to have been 
extensive and of long duration. The absolute exclusion of 
Christianity from the system of public instruction in Italy forms 
the subject of another article (988). The writer predicts a 
gloomy future for his country in consequence of the godless 
education of youth. One can hardly realize that in a Catholic 
country religion should not hold a place in the list of studies 
in public schools, nor theological lectures be given in the 
universities. Everything is taught but the one thing necessary. 
The idea of God banished, gain and pleasure become the 
objects of existence. A short paper on the movement of the 
stellar systems, and the recent discoveries by aid of the spectro- 
scope, will be welcome to students of astronomy. The Natural 
Science Notes treat of the vagaries of the weather ; the qualities 
of the serpentine-stone as a cure for the bites of serpents and 
vipers; the spread of the germs of typhoid fever by the 
medium of water; and the condition of mechanical industries 
in Italy. The Archeological Notes discuss an extract from 
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a third Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, which is now lost. 
The endeavour is made to gather from this fragment the 
purport of the whole Epistle. A token in the form of a fish 
is also described, one of the badges worn in early times as the 
distinctive mark of a baptized Christian. The serial story 
which has been carried on for several months in the pages 
of the Czvzlta is now concluded, and will shortly appear in 
a separate form. The aim of it is to demonstrate how actively 
diabolical agency was at work under various disguises in the 
last century, as a warning to those who ascribe natural causes 
to preternatural phenomena. 

It is very pleasant to find the various Religious Orders 
producing each their own monthly magazine. The Rosary of 
the Dominicans in England has been in existence for a number 
of yedrs, and now from America we have received several 
numbers. of a splendid Transatlantic publication bearing the 
same name, and beautifully got up under the management of 
the Dominican Fathers. It contains a story by Maurice Egan, 
some chapters of Miss Drane’s Life of St. Dominic, and a 
number of other articles, combining a high literary tone with 
varied interest. The Irish Franciscans of Drogheda have also 
during the past year, begun to issue a little magazine of their 
own which we hope will be widely spread in Ireland, and also 
find its way across the Irish Channel. 














